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THE WAY OF THE PANTHER. 
BY DENNY C. STOKES. 
XIV. 


RUNNING at a steady and easy pace Shendaw traversed the gentle 
slope of the grass-lands and gained the Konpa road. There he 
hesitated and looked back over the shoulder of Kodi Kundi at the 
slumbering Kappu Valley. It was asleep ; placid under the melan- 
choly cloak of night, lit by the moon ; every leaf that hung listless 
on the massed trees was tinged with phosphorescent stains that 
came and went and came again above the deeper shadows of the 
undergrowth, where it choked and hid the deep dry nullahs in the 
hills. 

Shendaw did not hesitate for long. He looked up the deserted 
Konpa road, crossed it, and at once jumped into a deep nullah that 
tan at right angles to the highway ;| it was the shorter way to the 
bazaar. Twice before, by day, he had gone that way and once he 
had ridden through the tree-sheltered ravine, but on this night 
the nullah seemed full of curious whispers that floated among the 
leaves which hung their dense pall above the black depths of the 
‘ravine. The same whispers drifted among the giant trees that 

towered on every side, and sometimes the faint echo of trickling 
water mingled with the restless rustle of the leaves as Shendaw 
stumbled over the loose stones of the path. There was water 
flowing between the piled stones, a thin stream that glistened 


white whenever the moon struck down through the leaves, but all 


else was black, grey and blue in the shifting shades of night. He 
kept on in the shadow of twisted basris and then in the shadows of 
golden bamboo, which creaked and scraped as he passed, hurrying 
to Konpa, blundering and stumbling as he went, with what haste 
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he could muster in the dim light of the nullah. Sometimes he went 
through drifting veils of mist that hung close to the sodden ground 
“waiting for dawn before they curled up through the branches to 
be lost in the greedy glare of the yellow sun; sometimes lantana 
tore his knees with its vicious thorns, and once a sweet-smelling 
flower brushed his face and he stretched out his hand to pluck it, 
but lost it in the darkness. A cobra filled and hissed its threat as 
he passed near to where it lay coiled on a pile of cool stones, and 
something small and striped spat angrily from a bank of thruna 
grass. Leeches fastened on his arms, legs, and neck when he 
pushed by the sinuous tongues of scented creepers, and jungle 
fowl gave out their shrill cry when some twig under his foot cracked 
to disturb the stillness of the hour. A tiger muttered far behind 
in the Kappu, and the rolling echo eddied up the ravine and sent 
a group of drinking pig snorting from the nullah bed as Shendaw 
splashed through the water-hole. 

And then suddenly the light ribbon of the Konpa road appeared 
before him, and the nullah banks fell away into a tangle of grass 
and thick lantana. A little beyond stood a pulaya’s hut of grass 
and bamboo, small and without beams by order of Hindu law, 
which degrades India’s outcaste peoples. And farther still were 
the few clustered houses of Konpa. 

Shendaw, breathing heavily from his exertions, threw himself 
down in the shadow of an earth-bank, and then started to his feet 
and gripped the Mauser rifle as two forms leaped up from the same 
shadow and stood full in the moonlight on the road. 

‘ Who are you, quick—who are you ?’ 

‘ —I—I,’ faltered one of the men. 

‘Is that you, White ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, indeed yes. You filled me with fear—who are 
you ?’ 

‘Staines from Hiboor; come here and kneel down and don’t 
stand gibbering in the road. Bring your companion; who is he ?’ 

‘It is I, sahib—Rao Mhan the postmaster—the gods have sent 
you in this hour of trouble; you come as a father, as a mother, as 
a brother, as a tower of —’ 

‘Go to hell and shut your mouth.’ Shendaw pulled the 
trembling Hindu down into the shadow, where already the Goanese 
doctor was shivering as he crossed himself and muttered incoherent 
prayers. 

‘ Now, tell me, one of you, where are the police peons, and tell 
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me also how many of Sar Bhar’s men are there in Konpa and where 
are they waiting for the signal to rush the Amildar’s office ? ’ 

Doctor White tittered and then tittered again, and began to 
mumble prayers with increased fervour. 

‘Sahib,’ stuttered Rao Mhan, ‘ there is other trouble in Konpa 
to-night, not of man’s making. See, no one moves, except, yes, 
except one—he, there he is, it is Darlueem the watchman with his 
lamp, but he is mad—but listen, there is one sound only, many 
sounds of one sound—jackals snarling in the jungles round Konpa.’ 

Shendaw followed the direction of Mhan’s trembling finger 
with his eyes and saw the bent figure of Darlueem staggering up 
the main street of Konpa. The old man’s lamp swung from side 
to side. His quavering voice called : 

‘ Arwu-na—arwuna—ar-wuna. Pariah dogs were snapping at 
the rays of his lantern as he reeled on his way, and Shendaw 
heard jackals snarling near in every clump of undergrowth, and he 
saw yellow eyes gleam and glint through the shivering blades of 
thruna grass, 

Rao Mhan opened his mouth—he gurgled—failed to speak and 
pointed to the sky. Shendaw looked at the winking stars and 
then he gasped. For across the star-pricked sky and between him 
and the moon’s cold face there passed black whirring shapes, 
swerving, hovering and dipping. Some soared high and circled 
about, others fluttered clumsily into the trees above the bazaar. 

‘Vultures,’ gasped Shendaw. ‘ Vultures—God—why ?’ 

‘Yes, vultures,’ groaned the Hindu. 

‘ Because—because,’ faltered White, ‘ because of cholera; it 
has swept Koipa.’ The doctor whimpered and then tittered, and 
continued his hysterical praying. 

‘Good—God!’ Shendaw breathed the words as once again 
the watchman’s cry quavered out : 

*‘ Arwuna—ar-wu-na.’ 

Shendaw could hear the lantern handle rattle in the old man’s 
hand. A door of a house burst open, a man staggered and fell into 
the street and lay still, all but for his mouthing, twitching face. 
A woman screamed from another house. A second door burst 
open and the planter saw Rha Tin, a grain buyer, slither into the 
street—and then a flight of vultures swooped above Konpa, the 
flitting shadows of their wings swept across the road, and at once 
Rao Mhan blubbered and bowed his head to the ground as 
a monstrous chorus of jackals’ wails rent the night with its 
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hideousness ; it was gleeful—snarling—it increased and weakened, 
then rallied, then faded and then rallied once more, and suddenly 
for a moment a single jackal raised its savage voice wailing to the 
moon, and again the night shivered as the chorus of foul cries echoed 
through the dead bazaar, while the huge swooping shapes of vultures 
circled lower over the squat houses of Konpa. 

Shendaw saw Darlueem throw his lantern to the road, he heard 
the insane cackle of his laugh, and then a rat crawled weakly over 
Doctor White’s outstretched foot, and the Goanese shrieked as from 
every clump of stunted hudu trees and every waving bank of grass 
jackals raced into Konpa, seething through the alleys, leaping into 
open windows—every mouth flecked with foam, every eye fired 
with greed, every lip curled in a lustful sneer. Up and down the 
street poured the jackals, snapping and tearing at everything that 
came their way, and above circled the black vultures lower and 
lower, eager to tear whatsoever the jackals left, eager to clean the 
bazaar of those who had died by the hand of cholera. 

‘Come, both of you.’ Shendaw dragged White and Rao Mhan 
to their feet and sent them stumbling befure him up the nullah 
towards the Kappu Valley. He turned and as he did so he saw 
the light of day creeping over the blue hills beyond Konpa, and 
as he followed his two companions through the ravine a swarm of 
bees droned high above the trees, and in the depths of the jungle 
fowl called to waken the parakeets from their sheltered sleep among 
the rustling leaves, and monkeys swore and gibbered at the three 
men as they stumbled on, away from the horror of Konpa. 

The sun had topped the hills and flooded its fresh light through 
the length of the Kappu when Rao Mhan and Shendaw reached 
the toda’s hut on the slopes of Kodi Kundi, with the Goanese 
doctor limping wearily behind them. Nunu was there with a score 
of armed young Gowdas. The shikari ran forward to meet the 
planter and the Gowdas sprang to their feet as he approached. 

Briefly Shendaw told them of the happenings in the small 
bazaar. And then he told them to go back to their villages and 
fields. They turned to go, but Shendaw called them to halt. 

‘Burn that,’ he said, pointing to the grass hut, ‘then Sar 
Bhar can be forgotten.’ 

‘ There is no need,’ answered Nunu. 

¢ Why 2 > 

‘His brothers came in the night and took him away to where 
his kind do live. They took him away, these jackals, in their 
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bellies, so that now Sar Bhar roams the jungles of the Kappu 
in many pieces—he has gone to scavenge with his brothers—tsa.’ 
The shikari grinned. 

As Shendaw mounted the hill to the Hiboor bungalow he over- 
took a gang of coolies bringing in the first crop of the year. Katinga 
Rao was with them and also Mundi, Tibberd’s munshi, who told 
him that he had seen his sahib buried with due honour. Shendaw 
told Mundi that he would go later to see the grave. And through 
the afternoon Shendaw sat on his veranda watching the delicate 
calm of the Kappu Valley. He undid the bundle which had 
belonged to Sar Bhar and handled the contents one by one. There 
was a silver case containing the photo of some European girl. It 
was a pert face, striking only because it was depraved, in spite of 
a certain beauty of the eyes. There were two books, one small 
volume on local government, and the other dealt with the Moorish 
conquest of Southern Spain. The first was in English and the 
second in French. Besides these there was in the bundle a much- 
used pipe and a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles and a Malay charm 
worked in blue enamel upon a ground of silver. 

Shendaw turned the things over one by one and then tied up 
the bundle and pitched it to the farthest end of the veranda, and 
fell to listening to the rustle of the eucalyptus leaves, to the hum- 
ming of bearded spiders, and to the whistle of blue sutetu blades 
as they dipped in the soft wind that was sighing out from Huli- 
manni to cool the serene length of the Kappu Valley. He could 
hear the Gowdas’ cattle cries as they drove their yemmies from the 
slopes of Kodi Kundi, and then night fell over the rude colouring 
of the sleeping jungles and the first fire-flies skimmed among the 
feathery branches of the gums. 

A metal ankle bangle tanged on the veranda steps. Shendaw 
opened his eyes and saw Sunu standing in the lamplight, with the 
quiet of night behind her. 

‘It is I, sahib.’ 

‘Then come.’ 

Later, Doctor White, as he lay on a pile of blankets in the office, 
heard the voice of the Llambadi girl singing the fisherman’s song 
of the Goa coast. He listened. He wished he had got his fiddle 
with him. But he had not. It was in Konpa—Konpa; he 
shivered and tried to sleep after he had pulled a comblé over his 
head. He could not sleep. Sunu’s voice was crooning through 
the bungalow. She had finished the fisherman’s song; she had 
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started a song of the jungle paths, and White could hear Shendaw’s 
boot tapping an accompaniment on the bamboo matting of the 
veranda. 

And outside, behind the bungalow, Rao Mhan sat writing a 
letter to a Sahib Bentley who lived in England. The syce was 
holding a lamp over his moving pen and Katinga Rao fidgeted 
nearby. He could hear Sunu singing on the veranda, and he knew 
that in the morning he would have to find another coolie to tend 
the flowers in the garden of Hiboor. 


XV. 


In three months the story of the Baheteglur trouble had travelled 
far. It had spread from village to bazaar and bazaar to village 
across the plains of Kadur and through the hills to where bare 
ghats rose to separate the jungles from the sweating lowlands of 
Malabar. Many had been the stories concerning the affair. All 
the incidents had been enlarged upon and coloured unreasonably, 
so that bazaar audiences were left thrilled and impressed by lurid 
exaggerations. It satisfied these simple audiences, and brought 
reward to the glib-tongued narrators as they sat by creaking water- 
wheels under the stars where mango trees sheltered the village 
meeting ground. The waywardness and cunning of Sar Bhar was 
the principal topic for many a week until men talked of the Konpa 
disaster that had followed hard upon the death of Sar Bhar. And 
men who thought they were wise shook their heads when some 
talkative cartman mentioned Tibberd’s death. These wise men 
were jungle-born ; many of them had seen the sun rise over the 
same range of wooded hills every day of their lives and seen it sink 
into the same mass of jungle every evening since they were born. 
They knew nothing of the world beyond the jungles that surrounded 
their village, except what they heard from nomad Llambadis and 
dusty cartmen, but when men talked of Tibberd the Kei-Sahib 
they became grave and said that the jungles had curious powers, 
that the jungles rid themselves of all who were not of the 
jungle-born. And those who said this thought that they were 
wise. 

But there was one who lost the fruitful opportunity to benefit 
by the crowded happenings at Baheteglur. His tongue could not 
add its eager quota to the tales of strained veracity. Kantapa 
Moya’s tongue had been silent, except that it had cursed his 
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inability to fill his purse, as he lay weak with fever in a Kurumba 
village a few miles from Drimoga. 

The vagrant had wandered from the Kappu through Konpa 
and then on to Nasimpura, where he had watched the passing of 
the Poona express as it slid northwards over the metals. He had 
then visited the camps of the mahouts in the state forests, where 
giant trees lay waiting to be dragged away by the elephants to the 
main line. From thence Kantapa had walked from village to 
village where they clung to the foothills of the Bababoodans, with 
the intention of reaching Baheteglur—then had come fever, and 
its tormenting delirium had filled many a restless day spent in the 
fetid air of a grass hut. 

He had listened to the stories of visiting cartmen. He had 
writhed as he heard their dull accounts—if only he could stand, 
how he would have turned their stories into tales pregnant with 
thrills—his weakness taunted him as he lay under the torpid 
influence of fever, and he cursed. 

When at last he emerged from his hut, still weak but able to 
walk under his load of bundles and boxes, Kantapa pondered upon 
his position. What route should he take? Baheteglur was out 
of the question, for in the place of Dlaani he had heard that an 
inspector of police had come from Shimoga. He was a man for 
whom Kantapa had respect and fear. Years before the pedlar 
had managed in the nick of time to escape from this inspector’s 
hands. There was no wisdom in confronting this policeman again, 
for Kantapa’s past was sullied with more than one light-fingered 
enterprise. No, he would not go to Baheteglur. And there was 
no use in visiting Drimoga. It had lapsed into its old drowsy 
state as it slept on the edge of the Mhatu, content and poor. Very 
poor. There was nothing to be done but return to Konpa. It 
would have been quicker to reach it by the way of Hallebile, but 
in that village there lived Hagi Sorab, and Sorab was eager to meet 
the pedlar and pound his bones to pulp with a weighted lathi for 
giving his wife a string of beads. The beads had been worth three 
rupees, but Kantapa had felt rewarded by one unveiled glance of 
Sorab’s wife. But somehow or other he thought the risk of a 
beating too heavy a price to pay for a second look at her beautiful 
face ; and so the vagrant turned back and reached Konpa by the 
longer route. 

There he found a troop of bearded lancers camped near the 
ruins of the bazaar. And he sang them songs while they rested, 
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and he played them Llambadi ditties on his vina. They were big 
men these lancers. They had come to force unwilling coolies to 
burn Konpa and collect stiff twisted bodies from the opaque depths 
of deserted houses. The air by night was full of the acrid smell of 
burning flesh mingled with the scent of burnt bamboo. It made 
the pedlar sick and uneasy. He did not remain long, although he 
found the young officer-sahib of lancers free with his money, and 
for telling the tale of Umtama, the king of monkeys, and the leper 
Rami, he received three rupees. And with that money he hired 
a coolie to carry his bundle up to Kappu Valley, having first searched 
the blackened ruins and found some brass trinkets in the piled 
debris, and two rolls of cloth, hidden by some fleeing merchant, in 
a lantana bush that had escaped the flames. 

Kantapa was in a happy mood when he passed over the shoulder 
of Kodi Kundi down to the bridge and on through the weed-claimed 
waste of the Awesha estate. He went on towards Hiboor, and in 
the cool of evening commanded his coolie to drop the bundles and 
rest on the bank of a stream that ran by the roadside. The last 
trace of fever had left him and he felt eager for his food. He ate 
some fresh soogee pulp and gave his coolie the stale of yesterday. 
It was a long time since Kantapa had hired a coolie to carry his 
bundles. Affluence seldom blessed him, but when it did something 
in his heart forced him to sing—besides he thought as he lay on 
the grass bank, of Sorab’s wife in Hallebile. Who would not sing 
when they thought of her? She was the jasmine of his dreams— 
the evening was cool, the water clear, Kantapa was glad. 

He dabbled his feet in the oily whirl of water, while he idly 
watched the stream emerge from a close mass of lantana where a 
few weakling figs threw their shade. The incessant flow of water 
had cut a clean tunnel through the confused growth of thorn and 
binder plants; the lower sides were kept trim by the wash of water, 
the upper sides and arch were broken clear by the passage of jungle 
sheep and pig, either on their common way down and up the valley, 
seeking coolness, or passing through the waterway to break their 
scent and find refuge from hard-following jungle dogs. 

The stream swerved towards the road where Kantapa rested, 
propped up against his cloth-bound bundles, and then turned away 
to pass out of sight into a bank of tall grass. It was a bank of 
thruna grass ever-moving, even when no wind shivered its colour- 
ing, in tremulous waves round the base of some stunted mango 
trees, which fought hard for life in the choking bank of green-brown 
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blades. There were several hours left before dark, though already 
the dropping sun played tricks with the thruna grass and reddened 
the grey leaves of a towering gundigerigee under which he dozed ; 
but he did not notice the reddening leaves or, for that matter, hear 
the rub and creak of bamboo which seemed the only sound in the 
stillness—a stillness, profound, yet pulsating with hidden life 
engaged in a ceaseless and cruel battle for existence within the 
jungle, its bitterness hidden by the savage beauty of the valley 
which rolled away to the north and south. 

Occasionally he stirred his foot in the running water, sending 
a faint metallic echo whispering through the grass; the thruna 
grass caught and played with the echo, allowing it to drift and 
die in the continual sigh of its own unceasing movement, the only 
movement besides that of the running stream slipping silently 
between its grass banks. - 

Influenced by his peaceful surroundings, the pedlar did not 
notice a violent momentary tossing in the bank of grass or hear the 
angry hiss of the disturbed blades. The agitation came suddenly 
and was lost as suddenly as it came in the rhythmic sway of grass. 
For awhile Kantapa slept, dreaming dreams of Hallebile. 

‘ Pigs, children of pigs, with ways of pigs.’ 

A harsh voice brought him suddenly to his feet. He stood 
dazed and wondering, staring at what appeared to be a devil 
delivered up by the waters. 

‘ Pigs, children of pigs, with customs of pigs, have care lest 
vultures mistake you for dead.’ 

A young native standing in the stream before the mouth of the 
lantana tunnel repeated the remark that had so rudely awakened 
Kantapa and his coolie. It was harsher than before and sneered. 

The pedlar, still blinking foolishly, stared at the apparition. He 
was tall; up to his soaked loin cloth his legs glistened wet, and 
above, his chest and arms trickled sweat that ran down from under 
a torn headcloth. There was fever in the man’s narrow eyes. 
One hand clasped and unclasped round a long muzzle-loader, the 
other twitched upon the handle of a skinning-knife that hung from 
his hips on a leather belt. 

‘Which way, you palsied fool, did the huli pass ? ’ 

‘ Tiger,’ mumbled Kantapa uneasily. 

* Huli,’ repeated his coolie, who was shivering. 

For the moment Kantapa became dumb. A tiger had passed 
near by while he slept and it was growing dark. 
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The hunter’s voice rasped out again : 

‘Yes, you ghost of a still-born fool, a huli passed here. But 
you could not see, you bat; would you have felt its breath if it 
had roared into your ears? Tsu, your skin is like a buffalo’s, you 
cousin of a leper, you straw—tsa.’ 

The hunter waded through the stream and entered the waving 
bank of thruna grass. Kantapa stood motionless, smarting from 
the abuse that had been hurled at him; and he was still muddled 
by the effects of heavy sleep. 

He heard a gay laugh coming from the thorn tunnel. He 
peered forward, shading his eyes from the setting sun. He gasped. 
It was Sahib Staines from Hiboor. 

Shendaw laughed again as he left the stream and joined the 
pedlar on the bank. He was stripped to the waist. In place of 
his boots he wore sandals, on his head no sun-helmet, but a dull 
green pugaree. Khaki shorts were the only European clothes 
that he wore, and in his hand he carried a light rifle. 

‘So, Kantapa, you have been away so long that you did not 
know I had become a shikari. Nunu wounded a tiger yesterday ; 
we have followed since.’ 

‘Sahib, I was heavy with sleep. I did not see that it was 
Nunu, though by the foulness of his tongue I might have known.’ 
Kantapa stopped speaking and stared at the muscles on Shendaw’s 
chest and arms and at the width of his powerful thighs. 

‘The sahib so dressed is like a kurumba hunter and not a 
sahib. He might well be from a village in the jungle.’ 

Shendaw smiled at the pedlar’s remark, and then for a moment 
the merriment left his eyes. 

‘You had better come with us,’ he said, ‘and see who lives 
in the Hiboor bungalow.’ 

‘I will, sahib.’ As Nunu reappeared from the grass bank, 
Kantapa slipped off his canvas jacket and bound his dhoti tighter 
about his loins. Turning to his coolie he told the man to go to the 
Hiboor bungalow and to wait there. The Mhun coolie started at 
once. 

‘The huli,’ said Nunu, ‘has gone uphill to the rocks. There 
is blood in that grass. At dawn we shall kill.’ 

The shikari led the way into the brushwood above the road. 
A twig snapped, leaves rustled, and in an instant the three men had 
disappeared. The light was weakening rapidly; in place of the 
shimmering red that the feathered sky had shed upon the jungle 
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trees, there had fallen a pink light to stain the listless leaves as 
they hung above the blue depths of shifting shadows that were 
the only things that seemed to live and move in the placid 
melancholy of the evening time. 

At the mouth of the thorn tunnel a jungle sheep appeared, its 
ears twitching and eyes darting here and there, until the ‘ para-et- 
et-para-et-et ’ of some green parrots roosting in the stunted mangoes 
sent the red deer whirling round and away in a flash. And then 
a small spotted cat slid close to the grass towards the stream where 
it sank down and drank, its two yellow eyes glinted, and from the 
thruna bank another pair gleamed forth and the two cats became 
still and watched each other. They purred and waited for the 
night to fall. 

Nunu led, Shendaw and Kantapa followed. The shikari kept 
to the tiger’s track by a snapped branch in one place, by marks on 
the mud and leaves in another. The jungle was thick, wet, and 
dark. Sometimes he found a spot of blood, deep red blood, not 
blue, which proved that the huli was sore hit. 

The three men travelled fast, drinking where they could, in 
the direction of Hulimanni. They began to think that the tiger 
was heading for the sanctuary until its tracks turned abruptly 
to the north. Blood was found again near a trickle of water in 
a nullah, and as they went up the shadowed ravine a jungle sheep 
barked and fled away and a small herd of spotted deer stamped 
their hoofs and crashed downhill. Ahead they could hear monkeys 
screaming in the trees. Nunu’s eyes no longer searched the ground. 
He ran in the direction of the sound, and as he gained the summit 
of the hill he saw a lithe striped body move from a pile of grey 
boulders and vanish once again into the jungle. 

When Shendaw and the pedlar came up, Nunu went on again, 
following the track in the failing light. Jackals had begun their 
eerie cries, and parrots were chattering threats to passing troops 
of monkeys. Before night fell the three men had travelled over 
another two miles, sometimes through stretches of sweet grass, 
sometimes through heavy jungle, where echoes hurried in the 
shadows on all sides and where the fall of water sounded like the 
rattling of many bones beneath the towering basri trees. 

Finally, Nunu selected a tree as the stars pricked through the 
sky over the jungles. And the three men huddled themselves 
among the leaves of the lower branches to listen to small creatures 
move in the thorn growth below them, and to see the gleam of many 
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yellow eyes come and go in the restless shadows. They slept in 
the furtive peacefulness until dawn caused the fire-flies to disappear, 
and then they descended to the ground and continued the weary 
hunt. 

Shendaw realised that they were gradually turning towards 
Hiboor. The black Mhatu lay behind them wreathed in the white 
morning mists ; on every side were shadows and bamboo. Some- 
times they passed banks of flowers of sweet scent, and sometimes 
others that stank like abandoned dead. An hour after Nunu had 
pointed to the ripped carcase of a sambhur, which the tiger had 
torn in the night, the three hunters emerged from the jungle and 
found themselves once again in the weak sunlight of dawn, under 
the leaves of a clump of silver oaks. 

From where he stood Shendaw could see the walls of the Hiboor 
bungalow gleaming white through the trunks of some blue gums ; 
it was away to the left of him not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant, and he thought he could see a figure moving in the garden. 

The shikari pointed to a pile of grey rocks that lay below where 
they had halted. 

‘There, sahib, there the huli will lie. I will go there into that 
bank of feather grass, and you, sahib, to the rocks and there wait 
in some place until the huli comes from among the stones. If the 
sahib does not kill, the huli will go uphill again to the jungles close 
by where I hide. And you, Kantapa, stay here among these trees 
and use both hands upon your tongue so that it does not speak.’ 

Nunu bent down and picked up the rotted body of a dead hawk 
and rubbed it carefully over Shendaw’s chest, arms and legs, and 
then pointing to the rocks he whispered : 

* Go—artu.’ 

Shendaw kicked off his sandals and ran to the rocks in an easy 
loping pace. He climbed carefully over the chaotic pile of boulders 
until he found one higher than the rest and flat. He slithered 
forward on the cool surface of the stone and lay still, as still as any 
born shikari. Only his eyes moved ; they moved restlessly. His 
whole frame quivered imperceptibly, his ears were alert for the 
slightest sound, his nostrils twitched nervously like some jungle 
beast. It was beast hunting beast, hunter against hunter. One 
to kill, the other to die. It did not matter, it was so throughout 
the Kappu. The tsusu flower trapped the bee, the land-crabs 
seized the spiders, and swarming ants fought and devoured the 
crabs. Jungle dogs hunted the delicate spotted deer until a hissing 
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yellow flash leaped from the bamboos to strike one of their number 
dead and rend others with its claws, and, maybe, as the panther 
ate, a snorting sow would charge—it was war beneath the calm of 
the jungle leaves, where shadows veiled the brutality and sweet 
scents appeased wild hearts, while through the giant trees roamed 
the inconstant spirit of the Kappu whispering ‘ sleep,’ and then 
whispering ‘ kill,’ to all who wished to hear. Shendaw had often 
heard, and he had always answered. 

The voices of cattle boys came up from below, as the 
valley stirred to life in the sun, rising faintly yellow above the hills. 
Parrots squeaked among the bamboos and the chatter of monkeys 
came shrilly through the trees—and then Shendaw was rewarded. 
A full-grown tiger emerged into the open from between two rocks 
not fifteen yards below him. It moved forward on to a mound of 
grass, one hind leg dragging as it went. There the magnificent 
brute stood surveying the awakening valley, listening, its tail 
switching slowly from side to side, the white rising mist curling 
round its beautiful form. It looked proud. Shendaw’s rifle crept 
into his shoulder and the crack of a report echoed through the 
jungle. The great beast leapt upwards and fell with a split heart, 
tumbling down the slope to die in a mass of tangled undergrowth. 

Shendaw sprang down to the animal’s side and rapidly plucked 
the bristles from round its mouth, and then, with Nunu by his 
side and Kantapa following, he went down to the lower road and 
turned uphill towards Hiboor. 

Kantapa had found the pace too hot for him in the previous 
evening and since dawn he had found it hard to keep up with the 
shikari. He had noticed with what ease Shendaw had followed 
the hunter through jungle, and he had admired the rippling muscles 
when shafts of sunlight, breaking through the thick foliage, had 
played on Shendaw’s back and naked limbs. The old pedlar’s 
feet dragged wearily in the dust of the road as he followed the 
other men up the hill to Hiboor. He was glad to sink down upon 
his haunches in the shade of the blue gums, and he was equally 
glad when Shendaw asked Nunu to tell Katingo Rao to send a 
cart and coolies to fetch the tiger up to the bungalow. Kantapa 
would have found it heavy work even to go down to the lines to 
deliver the message. He grunted his pleasure as he saw Nunu 
take leave of Shendaw and go down the path to the daub huts 
from which smoke was curling up in the fresh clear air of early 
morning. 
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The pedlar noticed that no bearer came out of the bungalow 
to take Shendaw’s rifle and put it in the rack. He did not know 
that there were no servants at Hiboor. The Hindu gasped, when 
as Shendaw mounted the steps on to the veranda a woman rose 
from the shadow of the rail and stood, a slim figure in her blue sari, 
smiling at the planter. He thought he heard her give a little purr 
of pleasure like a cat when Shendaw’s big hands rested for a moment 
on her shoulders. And Kantapa could see her eyes glistening 
happily as she knelt on the matting before the planter when he sank 
down into a chair. A fold of the sari fell away from about her 
head and the pedlar saw that it was Sunu the Llambadi girl. 

Her hair was glossy black, and in its thick coils was fixed a red 
nullah lily, and above her left ear one beautiful purple tsusu bloom. 

Kantapa smiled as he remembered the nuilah lily that had 
been in her hair on the day he had seen her bending over the small 
monkey that Shendaw had held in his arms. He had seen the 
flower, on that day, touch the planter’s cheek, he had seen the 
sudden flush stain his cheek and the quiver of the girl’s shoulders 
—yes, he had thought it possible, he had asked the leaves if it 
would happen, but the leaves had only rustled in the wind and 
had not whispered ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’ But now as he looked he saw 
Shendaw give Sunu a bundle of tiger’s bristles, the bristles from 
the tiger that lay dead below the bungalow. The sahib had given 
them like any lover in the bazaar ; and one of his hands moved over 
the girl’s hair as she leaned against his chair. Her hands crept 
about Shendaw’s neck and her head rested on the heavy muscles 
of his breast. 

Kantapa saw his coolie hovering near the empty stable. He 
beckoned, the man came with the bundles and boxes. Kantapa 
took his vina and played it. He played a song he had played 
many years before in front of a bungalow farther south. And it 
had pleased the sahib who sat upon the veranda—Sahib Bentley, 
who had long since returned to England, but to whom Rao Mhan 
the postmaster had written every month—written what Kantapa 
had told him, concerning Sahib Staines of Hiboor. 

And as the pedlar played, Sunu took up the song in her soft 
crooning voice. It was a song the Llambadis sang when the rains 
had ceased to hiss down, when the flowers burst through the 
sodden undergrowth to gladden the jungle shadows. Kantapa 
saw Shendaw’s head go back against the chair, and when the pedlar 
ceased his playing Sunu continued to sing. 
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low She was still singing when Kantapa took the road to Konpa 
now | through the midday heat. And that evening the pedlar told Rao 
hen Mhan of the man at Hiboor and the Llambadi girl, and Rao Mhan 
Ose diligently wrote all the pedlar told him on paper and sealed it in 
ari, an envelope ready to send to Sahib Bentley in England. 
urr ‘What will the Sahib Bentley say when he hears?’ asked 
ent Kantapa. 
ing | ‘What good can be done in wondering? What good can 
ink Sahib Bentley do by speaking one word? It is done. There are 
her no troubles. It is well,’ said Rao Mhan. 

‘But,’ began Kantapa. 
red Rao Mhan grunted. 
m. ‘It is the peoples of one caste under the same roof. You know, 
ad Kantapa, you understand because you know—tsu—it is peoples 
all of one caste under one roof.’ 
she 
- XVI. 
it You have read the story of Shendaw and of the Kappu Valley 
nd and you have come to-night to tell me so. I am glad you have 
Ww come to-night for there is unkind weather beyond my shuttered 
m windows. Rain is tapping spitefully on the panes and wind is 
en lashing through branches of the trees. The wind has come off the 
er dreary moorlands and I hear a sadness in its whining voice, or am 
pt I sad and not the wind? But that does not matter. You find 
es me sitting by my fire, but there isno smile upon my face; youmay 
say that I look dull, perhaps sad. I am sad. I have a reason for 
Te so being. 
a The story that you have read has, maybe, filled an idle hour ; 
d it was written to fill an idle hour for Jessop, as he drove his road 
it up the Kappu. But you are not satisfied because the story is 
y; incomplete, and those things that are incomplete must necessarily 
n be unsatisfactory. What I wrote was all I knew at the time, 
a although I made one error by including an untruth. Remember 
that I am an old man and sad. Don’t chide or blame. I think 
Ht, you will sympathise. 
8 The story leaves Shendaw alone in the Kappu, and yet not 
e alone, for he had Sunu with him and the silences and the peace 
a that he had feared would be ruptured and which he had striven 
r to retain. And while you have been reading I have been thinking. 
I have been picturing the meeting of Shendaw and Jessop. I was 
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dreaming of this one evening, two days ago, when a@ man was 
ushered into my room. He found me sitting here as you find me 
now. 

It was Jessop. 

I will not describe my surprise at seeing him standing near my 
table. I stared stupidly, speechless and uneasy. Uneasy because 
I saw that he was troubled. The old cheerful look on his face had 
gone, no easy smile broke round his mouth as it once had under 
provocation and without provocation. 

It was a different Jessop. 

‘You,’ I stammered. ‘I imagined you in the Kappu.’ Before 
I could stop myself I had blurted out this very commonplace 
remark. 

We shook hands. 

‘I arrived in England three days ago, Bit. I have come here 
almost direct, as was my intention—may I sit down ?’ 

‘Do.’ 

Jessop stretched his great length in my chair. The firelight 
played across his face. I noticed that on his left cheek were several 
long red scars as if claws had dragged into his skin. I remembered, 
as I watched him fill his pipe, that I had seen similar scars on a 
shikari in India years before. 

‘ Are those panther marks ?’ I inquired, pointing to the scars. 

‘Yes.’ Jessop’s voice was cold, terribly cold. He shook 
himself further down into the chair. He began to speak in slow 
deliberate tones. 

‘Bit, I might have let you know that I was coming home. 
I did not because I felt somehow that all that I had to say ought 
to be said by me to you and not written. And also I have so much 
now to think about, so much has happened. I even neglected 
to write and thank you for telling me about your nephew. Your 
lengthy letter arrived one night as I sat resting in a deserted 
bungalow on the borders of a waste known, locally, as Debarakhan. 
You knew that place once, I imagine. I think in your day it was 
not a waste of tangled jungle growth. It was a glorious night, the 
sort of night I had in the space of three weeks learnt to love. It 
was cool and silent, wonderfully cool and restful after a hard day 
spent in superintending the work of my coolies on the road. I was 

content that night, very content. I had lost the restless feeling 
that first worried me when force of circumstance made me accept 
the work of making roads. 
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‘For a whole week good progress had been made, the road had 
crept steadily for three miles up the Kappu. Three miles exactly 
from a rounded grass hill called Kodi Kundi. You remember 
it perhaps ? ’ 

I nodded. 

‘I knew nothing about planting, but in the three weeks I had 
spent in the vicinity of the valley I realised that the old coffee 
blocks had gone to ruin, that work had ceased. They looked as 
if no work had been attempted for at least two years. The coffee 
trees were everywhere unpruned and straggly and high. Everything 
was in ruin, but there was something beautiful in its wildness, 
there is something beautiful always in nature’s careless artistry. 

‘Weeds were growing thick and matted over what once un- 
doubtedly had been paths between the blocks. It was difficult 
at times to see where the paths had been, everything was over- 
grown, seized and choked with weeds of every sort, creepers, wild 
pepper, manni and thruna grass. The trunks of the huge shade 
trees were festooned with binder plants from which hung heavy 
fan-shaped leaves that felt like rubber. I have forgotten the name. 
Everything had been let go. I admit I was puzzled. 

‘It may sound strange when I say that though I had heard 
from some of the local Gowdas that there was a sahib living at the 
southern end of the valley, somehow or other I never rode up to 
see him and he never came down tome. Once or twice I wondered 
why he was known as the Sostie Sahib, but later I found out why 
he was called lazy and what made him lazy. You see my time was 
fully occupied, two hundred coolies kept me busy and I was there 
to keep them busy, for the road had to join the Baheteglur-Ghat 
route before the rains descended. 

‘When your account of your nephew arrived you may well 
imagine I was interested to find out if this hermit further south 
were he, and I resolved to go up the very next morning. I had 
hardly decided to do so when a Mhun runner appeared with a note. 
He left before I could read it. I shall never forget that native 
coming suddenly out of the night into the lamplight on to my 
veranda. He was a magnificent fellow. Quite different from 
my own coolies. He was broad-shouldered and bearded. And 
then to take a note out of an envelope and see the small piece of 
paper covered in a large striking hand. It was curious, receiving 
that note from a countryman, after dark with all the wildness of 
the jungles round. Yes, it was peculiar. 
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‘The note was brief. It was from Shendaw Staines. It said: 


‘**Tf to-morrow your road proceeds any further along the 
valley, please understand that you will be trespassing. I advise 
you in all sincerity to abandon the work. The Kappu Valley 
belongs to me.” 


‘I did not know what to make of it. What I had read about 
Shendaw helped me a little, I think. And I concluded it would 
be best to tackle him and find out his state of mind, for I had 
authority to carry my road where I thought best and instructions 
to forward all claims made for compensation direct to the local 
Deputy, at Baheteglur. My job was to make the road, not to 
settle disputes. Once the road joined the mail route my job was 
done. 

‘ But you will admit the tone of the note was unusual. I was 
worried and puzzled. I did not sleep much that night. I kept 
thinking and wondering what Staines would be like. I imagined 
he would be rather queer. 

‘Next morning I left early. I passed through the coolie gangs 
and went on over the old cart track due south along the valley bed. 
It was cooler on that morning than it had been for some days, 
so that I was able to keep my pony going at a steady pace. 

‘A troop of monkeys followed me for some way, cursing me 
vehemently as they crashed from branch to branch. Their in- 
cessant jabber seemed to be the only sound in the whole valley 
besides the shrill cattle cries of the Gowdas where they followed 
their ploughs over the paddy fields. On turning a corner after 
completing three miles in the heavy shade of the trees under which 
the road twisted, my appearance startled a small herd of spotted 
deer. They bounded uphill and were soon out of sight and hearing. 
At the end of another mile I surprised some pig that were rooting 
at several big jack fruit which had fallen on to the road. One 
huge sow turned and faced the pony. For a minute I thought 
she was going to charge, but thinking better of it she went off in 
an awkward trot. 

‘ Another mile brought me to the base of a low hill which jutted 
out from the main slopes. I could see a clump of blue gums on 
its summit, and half-way along the track as it wound upwards I 
came in sight of a bungalow where it stood shaded by a group of 
stately casuarinas. I knew that by what you had told me. As 
I approached I noticed several tiles had slipped from the roof and 
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that the whitewash had peeled off the walls, leaving ugly patches 
of plaster and stone exposed. Red, purple, and yellow urda lilies 
grew in dense banks against the broken veranda rail, and a mass 
of poinsettia blazed their beautiful colouring over the entrance, 
nearly hiding the steps that led up on to the veranda. 

‘It was Hiboor. I think I knew that by what your letter told 
me. After receiving the note on the previous evening I read your 
letter, or story, through again, and to tell you the truth I took 
care to carry a heavy stick with me when I started for Shendaw’s 
bungalow. You told me enough in your letter, that I would have 
to deal with a man who was not—well—normal. But I did not 
expect the kind of man I met. 

‘I could see no sign of life. The place was deserted, quite 
deserted. 

‘I rode behind the bungalow to what appeared to have been 
a stable. The roof had holes in it, it had been neglected and 
unused for some time. Before I could tie up my pony I had to 
remove a heap of kerosene tins. This done, I walked round to 
the front of the bungalow ; weeds clung to my legs at every step. 

‘I could see no one and yet I felt I was being watched. It 
was only as I was about to mount the steps to go in that I noticed 
a thin column of smoke wavering up out of the chimney. The 
bamboo matting on the veranda was torn. A few stained papers 
lay on a small round table. I picked one up and saw the date was 
that of Christmas Day ; two years old. There was one long chair; 
the cane had split and hung down in a ragged fringe. In its place 
some coarse canvas had been lashed to the wood frame to form 
a back and seat. 

‘Nothing moved, except green lizards on the wall. No sound 
beyond the whisper of the gum leaves. The place was dead. I 
felt uneasy.’ 

Jessop leaned forward to knock out his pipe in the grate. Before 
he refilled it he resumed his story. 

‘I shouted. No answer. I shouted again. A soft voice 
whispered “Sahib” behind me. 

‘I jumped round and saw a native girl squatting in the shade 
of the veranda rail. She stood up immediately. I noticed she 
was not shy like most of the native women I had seen. Her eyes 
looked straight into mine. They were beautiful eyes. Large, 
dark, luminous. In fact, she was beautiful. I had never seen 
the type before. Pale skin, a straight small nose, delicately 
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tapered hands, and the neatest and most perfect feet imaginable. 
White metal bangles showed round her ankles when she moved. 
She was tall and slim, dressed in a pale blue sari. Two poinsettia 
blooms glared against her jet-black hair—yes, she was very 
beautiful.’ 

Jessop paused for a moment and then went on. 

‘“T want Sahib Staines,” I told her in bad Tulu. She shook 
her head. 

‘“ T want Sostie Sahib.” 

‘ “ He is not here,” she answered quietly. 

** When will he be back ? ” 

*“T don’t know.” 

‘ “ To-morrow ? ” 

*** Who can say ?” 

‘“ Tell him I have been here. Jessop Sahib.” 

‘ “ Jess—Jess—Jess—op.” 

‘She repeated my name several times. Until I heard her say 
it in her soft musical accent I had no idea how pretty my name 
could sound. 

‘ There seemed nothing to do but go back to my coolies. I was 
irritated at my failure to meet Shendaw. And I was wondering, 
as I rode down the hill, if he would come over and see me, when I 
noticed a native sitting on the road bank. He got up and salaamed 
as I pulled in my pony. He was a good looker. Not tall, but he 
had big shoulders for a Hindu. His light brown skin looked like 
velvet. He was sinewy, powerful. Later, as I rode on it struck 
me that he was remarkably like the man who had delivered the 
note. While I talked to him, however, this did not occur to me. 
About his loins he had wrapped a white dhoti; that was all he had 
in the way of clothing, besides a dull red pugaree. A neatly 
trimmed beard made his regular features look very remarkable 
indeed. He looked proud. I made up my mind he belonged to 
a pretty high caste. 

‘ “The Sostie Sahib, do you know where he is ? ” 

‘ “Yes,” he answered in a rich bass. I thought I saw a twinkle 
in his eye. 

«Where ?”’ 

‘“ Tn the jungles.” 

*“ Will you tell him I have been ? ” 

‘* He will know.” 

‘I rode on. I had not gone many dozen yards when I thought 
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I heard someone laugh. It puzzled me. Besides, I could not 
think what the man had meant exactly when he said “ He will 
know.” 

‘ All through that afternoon I remained with the coolies on the 
road. About five o’clock I left for my bungalow. I was surprised 
to see a pony tied up outside, as I rode up. And as I hurried on to 
the veranda a man jumped up from my chair and held out his 
hand. 

‘*“T am Shendaw Staines. You came to my bungalow this 
morning. I regret I was not there to receive you.” 

‘We shook hands and I asked him to resume his seat. My 
voice was nou steady. The man’s khaki shirt, open at the neck, 
could not hide the breadth of shoulder I had seen on the native 
that very morning. I recognised the voice. I was looking into 
two twinkling eyes. On the man’s chin grew a neatly trimmed 
beard. I think under the circumstances you would have been 
dumbfounded.’ 

Pausing, Jessop took his eyes away from the fire into which 
they had been staring and looked at me. 

It was certainly an unusual situation, I admitted. Jessop 
smiled and then went on talking : 

‘Strange! My God, yes. He was dressed in well-cut breeches, 
puttees, heavy boots, and a thin khaki shirt. His white topee lay 
on my table. 

‘TI tried to hide my surprise. I did not quite know what to 
say. Finally, I told him that you had told me to look him up. 

‘Oh, my uncle, yes. Then he is still alive?” The merriment 
left his eyes. Then he stood up and seemed eager to get away. 
He said : 

**T won’t keep you long. You look tired, Jessop. All I 
wanted to say was that no one can give you authority to build 
the road through the Kappu except myself. I refuse to allow 
its passage. Is that clear—Jessop?” His voice was low and 
determined. 

‘“ But,” I protested, “ you can’t stop the Government building 
the road. There has always been a track through the valley, it’s 
merely a question of enlarging it. If any damage is done to your 
property you can claim.” 

‘“The only damage that can be done to my property is the 
building of the road. No claim can compensate me. Why are 
they building it ?”’ Shendaw’s eyes blazed as he snapped out the 
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question. His big shoulders rose and fell, moved by his heavy 
breathing. His face was very close to mine. 

‘Tn the first place, it is to join Nasimpura by a more direct 
route to the Ghat road. It means quicker transport for mails, 
the present track won’t stand motor lorries. And then, of course, 
there may be a railway built into this valley, that is if copper is 
found. For some years there has been a scheme under considera- 
tion, but like a great many other things in this country it has been 
allowed to remain under consideration for years. You may have 
heard about the prospect of copper some time ago ? ” 

‘“Tdid.” Shendaw paused, and then added in a steady voice: 
“But tell me, Jessop, is the road to proceed? Will it creep 
another yard to-morrow?” The anger had suddenly left his 
eyes. The merry twinkle had come in its place. 

*“ Yes,” I answered, rather bewildered by the sudden change 
in his manner. 

‘“ What a pity.” He said it with an undoubted sigh of regret. 
For a minute he looked away into the jungle and then he turned 
and facing he held out his hand. 

*“ Good-bye, Jessop, and the very best of luck with your 
road.” Stretching for his topee he ran rather than walked to his 
pony, mounted, and rode away before I could speak. 

‘“ Good-bye and the very best of luck,” I repeated, I think, 
out loud. I was puzzled. What did he mean? Had he decided 
to surrender to the inevitable or had he warned me of some un- 
defined opposition? Had he threatened? I did not know what 
to think. In the light of the one oil lamp on the veranda I sat and 
thought and thought, trying to make up my mind what he meant. 

‘It may have been two hours after he left, it may have been 
three, that I shifted in my chair and saw a bearded native standing 
on the veranda not more than six yards from where I sat. The 
lamplight glinted on a heavy cuttie which he held in his right 
hand. Round his loins was wrapped a white dhoti. It looked 
very white against the black of the jungle night. Over his shoulder 
was a panther’s skin. It was draped down his left arm, his left 
hand held one of the feet. There was madness in the fellow’s eyes. 
Every muscle in his body quivered. 

‘I jumped up to meet him as he rushed forward, hissing like 
a wild beast. 

‘We fought like savages. I held his right hand to prevent the 
ugly knife from cleaving my head. He struck again and again 
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with his left. I felt my cheek tear under one of the blows; you 
can see the marks on my cheek still. 

‘We fell locked in a desperate embrace. The next instant we 
were up again. The table, the lamp, a chair, were all sent crashing 
over. 

‘I could feel his hot breath on my shoulder, his heart pounded 
against my chest, and all the time he hissed and spat like a cat. 
Suddenly I shook him free, leaped back, and struck with my left 
and my right as he charged again. He went down only to jump 
to his feet in an instant. 

‘ At that moment I felt something cold thrust into my hand ; 
I saw my bearer by my side; it was my revolver. 

‘I fired. The madman crumpled up and slithered to the 
ground. 

‘ As I bent over him I was astonished to see him smile at me. 
And when a minute later my boy brought a lamp he smiled again, 
licked his dry lips, and began to speak. Yes, it was Shendaw. 

‘* Jessop, I am sorry,” he whispered. “Don’t remember 
me as ‘ that man at Hiboor,’ that is how the planters refer to me 
at Baheteglur when they meet in the club-house. I heard them 
one night when I was hiding near. Don’t remember me as the 
Sostie Sahib. The natives in the Kappu called me that after I 
sent the coolies away and let the jungle grow into the coffee blocks. 
I have hunted since then, nearly every day. And, above all, don’t 
think of me as the madman you have shot. I am not mad now. 
Think of me as that native you saw sitting on the grass bank in 
the glory of the sun. You have released me at last from the grip 
of the tsusu flower. Ask that Llambadi girl to show you where 
those flowers grow. Take one, burn it, and then you will be safe. 
Maclean told me before the ants killed him that the tsusu had a 
hold on me. Yes, I have been vomited bloodless into the dust. 
Don’t leave me for the land-crabs to pull to pieces. Throw me 
out into the jungles—listen, the jackals are waiting. Can’t you 
hear them ?—In a tin under a heap of rubbish you will find several 
hundred rupees in notes, in the back room of Hiboor, in a corner. 
Give so many a month to the girl. There are not enough to send 
the boy to school. Ask her to show you the boy. He is a fine 
fellow. And don’t forget to burn a tsusu flower——” 

* And then Shendaw died.’ 

Jessop shivered and fell silent. I put my hand on his shoulder. 
He was distressed. ‘ You had better forget it. It’s over and done 
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with, you have left Kappu.’ In this way I tried clumsily to give 
him some measure of comfort. 

‘Don’t worry about me, Sir. I am all right. I explained the 
whole affair to the Deputy the day after it happened. I can 
remember him smiling and rubbing his hands together. I felt 
like wringing his neck when he said: “It is of no importance, 
Mr. Jessop. No one will miss the man at Hiboor. A picturesque 
character—mad, and dangerous. You have rid the district of 
a curiosity—that is all.” But I could have killed the man—and 
now let me tell you that before I finished my road copper was 
found. The engineers will be at work by now.—I did not burn a 
tsusu bloom as Shendaw told me to do. My job is transport for 
the mines. I am going back to Hiboor. Sunu is waiting. There 
is another son. Mine and hers. He will be a companion to 
Shendaw’s boy.’ 

‘Going back ? ’ I gasped. 

‘Yes,’ said Jessop. ‘It’s the grip of the tsusu flower or Sunn, 
or both—and, Bit, when I fired I did not realise it was Shendaw. 
It all happened so quickly.’ 

I went up to Jessop and put my hand on his shoulder. 

‘ Jessop,’ I said as steadily as I could, ‘I am going to give you 
a surprise—I am glad it was you who shot and not someone else. 
Shendaw was not my nephew. He was my son. His mother 
was a Llambadi girl like Sunu. I never told anybody that I had 
a son, not even Maclean. I sent him home to school. I wish now 
he had not come out of the war, and yet I don’t wish that. He 
was happy in the Kappu, among his own people. And, Jessop, 
I want to come out with you. I want to give Sunu some yellow 
beads, yellow glass beads. Shendaw’s mother liked yellow beads. 
And I want to see the little Sostie Sahib.’ 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF PICKWICK. 


Wuen Mr. R. W. Chapman was at work upon his edition of Jane 
Austen’s novels I had the privilege of giving him some assistance. 
In particular I amused myself by analysing their chronology—a 
task for which reading briefs, and noting the dates of complicated 
transactions, was perhaps good training. It involves the process 
of cross-references which I suppose Archbishop Usher employed 
upon the Bible, and thereby arrived at B.c. 4004 as the date of 
the Creation: I always admire the precision of that final 4. 
With Jane Austen the result was surprising. We found not merely 
the most exact consistency, but could demonstrate that in con- 
structing several of her stories she used the almanac of a particular 
year. 

I have lately been reading ‘ Pickwick’ once again, with the 
same purpose. The result is very different. Dickens certainly 
did not use any almanac. Indeed, he dashed off his masterpiece 
in the exuberance of youth, with a fine disregard of dates, and 
with a fair sprinkling of actual anachronisms. That he was young, 
only just twenty-four when the first number of ‘ Pickwick’ appeared 
on March 31, 1836, is surely apparent from his attitude towards 
the middle-aged or elderly. The expectation of life was no doubt 
smaller in 1836 than it is now. But Mrs. Wardle is represented as 
an immensely old lady, who was very deaf, and upon ‘fine summer 
mornings’ could just totter to the arbour, supported by a stick in one 
hand and by the fat boy’s shoulder beneath theother. Yet she was 
‘ “not seventy-three, now, my dear Sir,”’ as Perker informed Jingle 
at the White Hart in the Borough. Her son, who is described on 
his first introduction as a ‘stout old gentleman,’ and is usually 
called ‘old Mr. Wardle,’ cannot have been fifty-five. Mr. Pickwick, 
another ‘old man,’ is treated as his contemporary, and ‘old’ 
Weiler I have always supposed to be about the age of Mr. Pickwick. 

Dickens, unlike Jane Austen, starts off with a full date, ‘ May 12, 
1827,’ for the meeting of the Club. The first gay anachronism 
occurs in the account of that meeting in the first chapter. Mr. 
Pickwick in his speech is made to say that ‘ if ever the fire of self- 
importance broke out in his bosom, the desire to benefit the human 
race in preference effectually quenched it. The praise of mankind 
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was his Swing; philanthropy was his insurance office (vehement 
cheering).’ The reference is to certain rick-burning rioters, who 
used to leave threatening letters signed ‘Captain Swing.’ But 
Captain Swing in truth only appeared in September 1830, and Mr. 
Pickwick, except as a prophet, could not refer to him in May 1827. 
So forgotten now is Captain Swing that I expect most readers do 
not understand the allusion, and some editors have not done so. 
M. Grolier, who translated ‘ Aventures de M. Pickwick,’ supposed 
‘Swing’ to refer to a child’s plaything, and wrote—‘ Le désir 
d’obtenir l’estime du genre humain était son dada; la philan- 
thropie son paratonnerre (véhémente approbation).’ And in some 
cheap modern reprints you may find ‘ Swing’ spelled with a small s. 

On the day following the Club meeting, with the date expressly 
given at the beginning of Chapter II as May 13, 1827, Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends travel to Rochester. In fact that day was a 
Sunday, but the scenes recorded, and in particular the ‘ ball for 
the benefit of a charity’ in the evening, are those of a week-day, 
and show that no almanac was used. In the course of the chapter 
there is that still more striking anachronism, which I think Dickens 
himself noted in later editions—the talk between Jingle and Snod- 
grass about ‘ that glorious scene,’ the Revolution of July. For it 
happened in 1830, and they are conversing in 1827. On May 14 
(‘ next day ’) there was Winkle’s affair with Dr. Slammer, and when 
they had made friends on the field of honour Winkle mentions 
that his party is to leave Rochester ‘ the day after to-morrow.’ 

‘The following morning’ (May 15) Rochester arose early ‘in 
a state of the utmost bustle and excitement’ for the review. 
According to a passage in ‘ Persuasion’ a barouche would not 
hold more than four inside with comfort: Wardle’s barouche at 
the review must have been a very different vehicle. For at lunch 
time it had eight inside, two at least ‘stout old men,’ and one, 
Tupman, stoutish. ‘‘‘ Now we must sitclose,” said the stout gentle- 
man, and the whole party were stowed down in the barouche.’ 
But Dickens seems to have had liberal ideas as to the capacity 
of carriages. At the Eatanswill election ‘each of the two-horse 
vehicles was as closely packed with as many gentlemen as could 
stand up in it,’ and that assigned to Perker contained ten. 

At the end of the day, ‘‘‘ Now mind,” said the old gentleman, 
** we shall see you all to-morrow. . . . I don’t let you off, mind, 
under a week.”’ ‘To-morrow,’ then (May 16), was the chequered 
progress to Dingley Dell. I have often wondered about luggage 
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on the Pickwickian journeys, and very much so on this outing. 
When Mr. Pickwick left Goswell Street on May 13 he had only 
one portmanteau, which he carried to the cab-stand at St Martin’s- 
le-grand. Before they started for Dingley Dell ‘the travellers 
ascended to their respective bedrooms to prepare a change of clothing, 
to take with them on their approaching expedition.’ And when 
the ‘ curious little green box on four wheels ’ came round ‘ the coats 
were put in.’ After the chaise was smashed up they walked about 
ten miles: for an hour’s walking brought them to the red-headed 
man, and then he said that to Dingley Dell was ‘ better er seven mile.’ 
Apparently the dreadful horse that they could not be rid of did 
not bear their baggage and coats, for they tried to leave him with 
the red-headed man’s ‘missus.’ Can it be that they carried things 
enough for the ten days they spent at Dingley Dell? When Mr. 
Pickwick left there in the rush after Jingle and Miss Wardle, ‘ his 
great-coat ’ was ‘ thrown over his arm.’ 

If Pickwick was ‘ old,’ say about fifty to fifty-five, he displayed 
surprising alertness in some things. On the night of this fatiguing 
day ‘in less than five minutes after he had been shown to his 
comfortable bedroom he fell into a sound and dreamless sleep.’ 
One might suppose that even his tooth-brush had been left in the 
wreck of the chaise. But his agility of a morning was even more 
remarkable. When ‘next morning’ (May 17) he was called down 
to the garden by Wardle, ‘ten minutes sufficed’ for his whole 
toilet, though he was a clean-shaven man, ‘and at the expiration 
of that time he was by the old gentleman’s side.’ Nor was this 
an isolated feat. When Sam Weller called him at Dingley Dell 
on the Christmas Day following, ‘ “I shall be down in a quarter 
of an hour, Sam,” said Mr. Pickwick, untying his nightcap.’ On 
this day, May 17, the rooks and Mr. Tupman were shot, and All- 
Muggleton played that strange match at a game called cricket 
against Dingley Dell; strange because, though All-Muggleton went in 
first, in some way ‘in an early period of the winning game Dingley 
Dell gave in, and allowed the superior prowess of All-Muggleton.’ 

Next day, May 18, the old lady tottered to the arbour, as she 
had done ‘ for three successive summers ’ (i.e. since she was sixty- 
nine), and the fat boy made her flesh creep. ‘Age and infirmity 
had long ago deprived her of the power of screaming’! That 
afternoon and evening Tupman, beguiled by the insidious Jingle, 
flirted with Emily ; and this was repeated ‘ on the three afternoons 
and evenings next ensuing.’ 
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On May 22, when supper was ready at ‘ past eleven o’clock,’ 
the flight of Jingle and Miss Wardle is announced, and the two 
‘old’ men go off for their desperate drive in the wet night. ‘ Next 
morning ’ (May 23) Sam Weller first appears, and I have always 
understood that the monthly sale of ‘ Pickwick’ increased enor- 
mously as a consequence. 

‘Slowly and sadly did the two friends and the deserted lady 
return next day (Thursday, May 24) in the Muggleton heavy 
coach.” On May 25 Mr. Pickwick, Snodgrass, and Winkle leave 
Dingley Dell, apparently on foot as they came; for ‘many a 
backward look they gave at the Farm as they walked slowly away.’ 
They procure at Muggleton a conveyance to Rochester, eat ‘ a very 
excellent early dinner,’ and in the afternoon walk to Cobham. 

It was certainly May 25, if you follow, as I have done, the 
account of each day since the start from London on May 13, 1827. 
But of the walk to Cobham Dickens says, ‘ A delightful walk it 
was: for it was a pleasant afternoon in June.’ 

Tupman is found, and as ‘it mattered little to him where he 
dragged out the miserable remainder of his days,’ consents to 
rejoin the travellers; and the stone is found by Mr. Pickwick. 
‘« This—this,” said he, “determines me. We return to town to- 
morrow,” ’ which would be May 26. He adds that ‘in a few days,’ 
say early in June, is to be the Eatanswill election. So next day 
they go to town, and ‘the next three or four days were occupied 
with the preparations which were necessary for their journey to 
the borough of Eatanswill.’ 

‘On the morning previous to that which had been fixed upon 
for the journey to Eatanswill’ occurred that momentous con- 
versation between Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell which ended 
in her fainting in his arms. This must have been, on the daily 
record I have traced, about the end of May or beginning of June. 
But at the trial of Bardell v. Pickwick, on February 14, 1828, 
Serjeant Buzfuz asked Mrs. Cluppins—‘‘‘do you recollect being 
in Mrs. Bardell’s back one pair of stairs on one particular morning 
in July last?’ And the same date, July, is put by Mr. Skimpin 
to Winkle. 

‘Next morning’ the Pickwickians, with Sam Weller in 
attendance, start for Eatanswill. By the way, why was Sam 
provided with ‘a black hat with a cockade in it’? Had Mr. 
Pickwick any claim to that distinction other than as being 
G.C.M.P.C.? They reached Eatanswill ‘late in the evening,’ 
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and are introduced to Mr. Pott. Here occurs another curious 
anachronism. For Pott, who is speaking in 1827, says to his maid— 
*« Jane, go down into the office, and bring me up the file of the 
Gazette for Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-Hight.” ’ 

Next day was the beginning of the election, and the scene at 
the hustings. On the same reckoning it would be quite early in 
June. But I do not think that reckoning can be usefully con- 
tinued. Though Dickens spoke of the walk to Cobham as in June, 
and made Pickwick on that day say that the Eatanswill election 
was to be ‘in a few days,” yet, as we have seen from the question 
at the trial, he thought of the scene with Mrs. Bardell as in July. 
It is clear that, even when he is precise from day to day (‘ next day,’ 
‘next morning,’ etc.) he is keeping no count of any calendar. 

How many days the Eatanswill poll continued is not stated, 
but ‘on the third morning after the election had terminated’ Mr. 
Leo Hunter appears, and invites the Pickwickians to the féte- 
champetre at the Den ‘to-morrow morning.’ The next date that 
is given is September 1, when Mr. Pickwick murmured ‘cold punch ’ 
in Captain Boldwig’s horrified ear. Reckoning back from that 
(by the ‘next day,’ ‘on the morrow,’ etc.), the last day of the 
election appears to be August 21, the call of Mr. Leo Hunter 
August 24, and the féte champetre August 25, which in 1827 was a 
Saturday. 

On the evening of that day Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller 
come to the Angel at Bury St. Edmunds. ‘Early on the ensuing 
morning ’ (August 26) Sam meets Trotter, and at 11.30 that night 
Mr. Pickwick knocked at the door of the Girls’ School: they affect 
to point out the house to you now at Bury. The next two days 
Mr. Pickwick spent in bed, and the third he kept his room. On 
August. 30 Mr. Pott quarrelled with Mr. Winkle, and Tupman, 
Snodgrass, and Winkle leave by the noon coach for Bury, and 
jom Mr. Pickwick, Wardle, and Trundle at the Angel. Shortly 
afterwards Tupman ‘ with a trembling voice’ read the astounding 
communication from Messrs. Dodson & Fogg headed ‘ Bardell 
against Pickwick.’ There is a minor slip about time here. The 
letter was clearly received on August 30, for when Pickwick says 
he will go to town ‘to-morrow ’—‘‘‘ Not to-morrow,”’ says Wardle. 
** You're too lame.”’ ‘‘* Well then, the next day.”’ ‘Next day 
is the first of September.” ’ But Sam Weller had said that the 
letter ‘has laid at the Post Office for two days.’ And the letter 
itself is dated ‘ August 28.’ I cannot think that in 1827 a letter 
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written in London on August 28 could reach the Bury Post Office 
the same day. 

‘“¢ Well then,”’ said Mr. Pickwick, continuing the above con- 
versation, ‘“‘the day after, Thursday. Sam—take two places out- 
side to London on Thursday morning.”’ The day after, Thursday, 
must be September 2: in fact September 2, 1827, was a Sunday. 

‘On the Friday morning’ (supposed to be September 3) Mr. 

Pickwick goes to see Dodson & Fogg in Freeman’s Court, Cornhill, 
which disappeared when the Royal Exchange was rebuilt and 
enlarged in 1842, and after the interview Sam Weller was called 
upon to display his ‘ extensive and peculiar’ knowledge of London. 
In the box opposite to the one in the first fireplace, which he re- 
commended, they find old Weller, who suggests that Mr. Pickwick 
shall go down to Ipswich on his coach ‘ the day after to-morrow,’ 
which would be Sunday and supposed to be September 5. Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam must have spent a long time in that tavern. 
The visit to Dodson & Fogg is clearly said to be in the morning, 
and cannot have taken very long. They then go to the tavern 
which was in a court on the north side of Cheapside, and when 
they leave it to ‘resume the walk to Gray’s Inn’ they only arrive 
there when ‘ eight o’clock had struck,’ and the offices were closing 
for the day. However, this fortunately gave ris? to the visit to 
the Magpie and Stump. 

The arrangement to go by old Weller’s coach to Ipswich on 
the Sunday was carried out. Now that he had a servant Mr. 
Pickwick seems to have taken a little more luggage than when 
he had to carry his own portmanteau to St. Martin’s-le-grand. 
For Sam enters the yard of the Bull Inn, Whitechapel, ‘ with a 
travelling bag and a small portmanteau,’ which was his ‘ governor’s 
luggage.’ There seems to be no indication that Sam had any of 
his own. And so Mr. Pickwick comes to ‘ The Great White Horse,’ 
and dines with Mr. Magnus—whose friends were entertained with 
such enviable ease. There follows Mr. Pickwick’s distressing 
encounter with the lady described as ‘ middle-aged,’ which I suppose 
means she was about thirty-five. 

Next day, Monday (by the same reckoning September 6), 
perhaps as a result of his disturbed night Mr. Pickwick comes down 
to breakfast at a quarter to eleven. At 11.30 Tupman, Snodgrass, 
and Winkle arrive from Bury, and just afterwards Mr. Pickwick 
is presented to Miss Witherfield, and she weeps and says ‘ “ Cruel 
Mr. Magnus!” ’ The Pickwickians had ‘sat quietly down to dinner,’ 
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when Grummer, who said his name was Law, appeared and inter- 
rupted them. Presumably the meal had not got far, for they 
eventually dined again with Mr. Nupkins. Sam Weller dined in 
the kitchen, and I have never understood the nature of his pre- 
liminary ablution when he ‘ applied plenty of yellow soap to the 
towel, and rubbed away till his face shone again.’ 

‘We return to town to-morrow,’ said Mr. Pickwick, in bidding 
farewell to Mr. Nupkins, and to-morrow would be September 7. 
When they got to town ‘the friends for a short time separated,’ 
and Tupman, Snodgrass, and Winkle go off ‘to their several homes, 
to make preparations for their forthcoming visit to Dingley Dell.’ 
Mr. Pickwick, after dinner, sent Sam up to see Mrs. Bardell and pay 
the rent, and when there Sam told her ‘me and my governor’s 
only just come to town, and is just going away agin.’ On this I 
remark three things—(1) Wardle on August 30 had invited them 
to come to Dingley Dell at Christmas. (2) At the trial of Bardell v. 
Pickwick Serjeant Buzfuz asked Sam Weller about his going to 
Mrs. Bardell’s ‘one night in November last.’ (3) After Sam’s 
return from Goswell Street, Mr. Pickwick ‘next day’ had an 
interview with Perker, and then ‘was fain to prepare for his 
Christmas visit to Dingley Dell.’ 

By the reckoning of ‘next day,’ ‘next morning,’ etc., from 
September 1 we clearly get to September 7 for the return from 
Ipswich. But somehow Dickens has got to close upon Christmas, 
though later he thought of Sam’s visit to Mrs. Bardell as in 
November. 

In the ‘interval of two days before the time agreed upon for 
the departure of the Pickwickians to Dingley Dell,’ Sam Weller 
pays his first visit to Dorking. The departure to Dingley Dell 
is expressly stated to be ‘ on the morning of the twenty-second of 
December, in the year of grace in which these faithfully-recorded 
adventures were undertaken and accomplished.’ I think it likely 
that Dickens had by this time forgotten that he had made this 
the year 1827. In fact December 22, 1827, was a Saturday. The 
wedding of Trundle and Bella was ‘next day’ (December 23, 
really a Sunday), and between the wedding breakfast, which with 
its speech-making cannot have concluded much before noon, and 
dinner, which I suppose at the latest was at six (there was a ‘ glorious 
supper ’ later on), ‘ the males’ did ‘ a five-and-twenty-mile walk,’ 
which is pretty good for ‘old’ people like Pickwick and Wardle, 
Next day was Christmas Eve, with the ‘games in the kitchen,’ 
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On Christmas morning the water in the wash-hand basin was a 
mask of ice—perhaps the real reason for the celerity with which 
Mr. Pickwick proposed to wash, shave, and dress, as I noted before. 
Later in the day Mr. Winkle ‘skaited,’ and Mr. Pickwick told 
him he was a humbug. 

‘The jovial party broke up next morning’ (December 26), 
and Pickwick returned to town to be suspended at the George and 
Vulture. Before they separated Bob Sawyer invited Mr. Pickwick 
‘and the other chaps’ to come to Lant Street ‘on Thursday 
fortnight,’ and that properly would mean ‘ to-morrow fortnight,’ 
and be January 10, 1828. 

The next scene is ‘ten days or a fortnight after their return 
to London,’ January 5 or 9, when Mr. Jackson came to serve his 
subpoenas. ‘Next day’ Mr. Pickwick goes to see Perker, and 
is taken to a consultation with Serjeant Snubbin and Mr. Phunky. 
Mr. Mallard pointing to the many cases on his table awaiting the 
Serjeant’s opinion, said that an expedition fee was paid with all 
of them. The practice is almost obsolete, but once in my career 
I read upon a ‘ Back Sheet’ an added ‘ For expedition—one gui,’ 
and was delighted to find the survival.’ 

The evening at Lant Street, whose ‘repose sheds a gentle 
melancholy upon the soul,’ took place on the evening named in 
Bob Sawyer’s invitation. There is then a blank in the Pickwickian 
history of just over a month, and Chapter XXXII opens upon Febru- 
ary 13, 1828, the day before the trial, andin fact a Wednesday. Sam 
Weller wrote his valentine, and attended the monthly meeting of 
the Brick Lane Branch of the United Grand Junction Ebenezer 
Temperance Association. Next day was the ever memorable trial. 
We may note that Serjeant Buzfuz in his speech said that Mrs. 
Bardell’s bill ‘Apartments Furnished for a Single Gentleman’ 
was put in her window ‘ just this time three years,’ and that Mr. 
Pickwick became her lodger four days after its first exhibition. So 
he began to lodge there in February 1825, and had been there two 
years and three months before he started his travels in May 1827. 

Next day, February 15, Perker tells Pickwick that Dodson 
& Fogg can issue execution ‘ next term, just two months hence ’— 
say April 15—and the Pickwickians agree to go to Bath next day. 


* Appropriately enough the ‘case for opinion’ was sent to me by a solicitor 
who has his office on the ground floor of an ancient house, and resides in the floors 
above. This ancient house is within the bounds of the city. I believe his grand- 
father, or great-grandfather, may have sent cases to Serjeant Snubbin from the 
same address. 
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aS & On that morning—‘ muggy, damp, and drizzly —they meet the 
hich fierce Dowler, and at 7 p.m. they arrive at the White Hart Hotel 
ore, at Bath. The scene of the finest chapter, as I count it, that Jane 
told Austen ever wrote (when Wentworth proposed a second time to 
Anne Elliot) was in a room in that famous inn; and it was in 
26), February 1815, just about thirteen years before the Pickwickians 
and came there. Next morning (February 17) Angelo Cyrus Bantam, 
rick M.C., bids them ‘ Welcome to Ba-ath,’ and tells them it is a ball 
lay night ; though February 17, 1828, was really a Sunday. ‘‘ Where’s 


at,’ the book ? ” ’ said Dowler, and Bantam replied, ‘‘‘ The Register of 
the distinguished visiters in Ba-ath will be at the Pump Room this 
um morning at two o’clock.”’ I remember that in ‘ Northanger Abbey’ 


his Catherine and Isabella ‘ go and look at the arrivals’ in the Pump 
nd Room book. 


cy. As Mr. Pickwick contemplated a stay of two months in Bath 
he he took lodgings in the Royal Crescent, and went there ‘in three 
all days’ time.’ There is no particular day indicated for the glorious 
eT episode of Dowler chasing Winkle in his night-shirt round the 
A, Crescent, on the night! when Sam Weller attended the friendly 
swarry, nor for the subsequent incidents at Bristol. 
le ‘Trinity Term commenced. On the expiration of its first 
in week Mr. Pickwick and his friends returned to London.’ As we 
1D have seen, Perker spoke of ‘next term’ after the trial as beginning 
u- about April 15. The truth is that in the above sentence Dickens 
mM wrote ‘ Trinity’ when he should have said ‘Easter.’ The trial 
of took place upon February 14, and Jackson said that would be ‘ in 
or the settens after term.’ In fact in 1828 Hilary Term was from 
1. January 23 to February 12, so that February 14 was ‘in the 
5. settens after’ Hilary Term. The next term was, of course, Easter, 
y and that in 1828 was from April 23 to May 19. But the system 
was changed by an Act of 1830, so that thereafter Easter Term, 
0 instead of varying in date according to the date of Easter, was 
0 fixed to begin every year on April 15 and end on May 8. Thus 
f Dickens, under the system in vogue since 1831, thought of Easter 
a Term (which he miscalls Trinity ; Trinity Term began on May 22) 


, as beginning upon April 15. 
So Pickwick came up to the George and Vulture on Tuesday, 


1 On this night, before reading the ‘True Legend of Prince Bladud,’ 
Mr. Pickwick ‘lighted his bed-room candle that it might burn up well by the 
, time he finished.” And when he had finished he ‘ lighted his chamber candle, and 
went upstairs to bed.’ The wind that subsequently blew the door to upon 
Winkle must have put the candle out while he was reading. 
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April 22, 1828. On the third morning after his arrival Mr. Namby 
took his body in execution, and Mr. Pickwick proceeded to Coleman 
Street, and later in the day to the Fleet, after a visit to a Judge in 
Chambers at Serjeants Inn in Chancery Lane, where he was amazed 
to find that men ‘ waited about there to perjure themselves before 
the judges of the land at the rate of half a crown a crime.’ 

Mr. Pickwick entered the Fleet upon Friday, April 25. When 
he had walked round the prison with Sam he said, ‘ “‘ My head 
aches with these scenes, and my heart too. Henceforth I will 
be a prisoner in my own room.”’ And ‘for three long months 
he remained shut up all day.’ 

‘ Within a week of the close of the month of July,’ Mrs. Bardell 
was arrested at the Spaniard Tea Gardens, and brought to the 
Fleet. ‘Next day’ Perker interviews Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Winkle, married only three days before, also appear. At 
three o’clock that afternoon Mr. Pickwick ‘ took a last look at his 
little room.’ He emerged then about July 26, having been in the 
prison since April 25. ‘Next morning,’ as he starts with Sam in 
a ‘comfortable post-chaise with a little dickey behind’ to go to 
Bristol, Sam wishes the horses had ‘ been three months and better 
in the Fleet,’ for ‘ how they would go if they had been.’ 

So this journey to Bristol was about July 27, which in fact in 
1828 was a Sunday. When the old lady told Bob Sawyer that 
‘Arabella Allen had left her house three days before’ she made a 
mistake, perhaps from ‘age and infirmity’: it was four days, if 
Arabella had been married three days when she saw Mr. Pickwick 
the day before. 

Next morning, July 28, is the journey to Birmingham to see 
Mr. Winkle, Senior, with dinner at the Hop Pole at Tewkesbury. 
The route would be Bristol, Whitminster, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
Worcester, Droitwich, Bromsgrove, Birmingham. Tewkesbury 
would be 44 miles and Birmingham 85 miles from Bristol. 

‘ Next day ’ they start at noon for London in the rain, change 
horses at Coventry, and stop for the night at the Saracen’s Head, 
Towcester. On which the landlord cries, ‘“ Lights in the Sun, 
John; make up the fire—the gentlemen are wet.”’ The route is 
Birmingham, Meriden, Coventry, Dunchurch, Daventry, Towcester 
—49 miles. And next day they go on—Towcester, Stony Stratford, 
Dunstable, St. Albans, Barnet, Highgate, to London—59} miles. 
They did well to stop at Towcester, if they only left Birmingham 
at noon, quite apart from the rain. In a post-chaise 100 miles 
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was a very long day’s journey, and Birmingham to London was 
109 miles by this road. 

Next day (say July 31) Sam Weller goes to Dorking and witnesses 
the paternal vengeance on Mr. Stiggins. While he is away Mr. 
Pickwick sees Winkle and Arabella, and ‘ next morning’ decides 
to consult Perker about the young people’s predicament. But as 
he gets to Gray’s Inn Dickens remarks that ‘the healthy light of 
a fine October morning made even the dingy old houses brighten 
up 4 little.’ His story is so crowded with incident that, as before, 
he thinks of more time having elapsed than his ‘ next morning,’ 
‘next day,’ etc., allow. 

Wardle and his party, heralded by the fat boy knocking ‘like 
forty hackney coachmen,’ appear on the same day, whether it 
was at the end of July or in October, and later Snodgrass had to 
save the fat boy from the imputation of lunacy. 

The story then draws to an end—too soon for most of us. 
But for that passage about ‘the fine October day’ I should have 
supposed that the final scene at Mr. Pickwick’s new house at 
Dulwich was some time in September, about seventeen months after 
the meeting of the Club on May 12, 1827. But Dickens thought of 
it as later, and when Mr. Pickwick announces the dissolution of 
the Club, he says, ‘I shall never regret having devoted the greater 
part of two years in mixing with different varieties and shades of 
human character.’ 

Let no one suppose that, when I note inaccuracies or 
anachronisms, I do so by way of depreciation ; or that, if I compare 
the greater accuracy of Jane Austen, it is a comparison of merit 
rather than of method. No one ever derived more delight from 
‘Pickwick’ than I. If the old hypothesis—the nightmare of a 
single book upon a desert island—were to be propounded, and the 
choice limited to either ‘ Pickwick’ or ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ I 
think I should have to toss up ! 

F. D. MacKinnon. 
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Miss Buessop threaded her way in and out of the gay human maze 
of Bond Street. Every now and then she stopped, one might 
almost say perched, before a shop window. Anyone, noticing the 
strange bird-like angle at which she cocked her head, would have 
instinctively looked to see if she were really standing on one leg. 
She appeared ready to perch at any moment, ready to perch and 
ready to peck too, or to swoop into one of the shops, and snatch 
up a gaudy scarf or wisp of chiffon, and to bear it away with 
clutching, claw-like fingers to some grey eyrie in Bloomsbury. 
Yes, Miss Blessop had a preying look which did not accord with the 
milky mildness of her faded old eyes. 

She was very rich. So rich that she did not know what to do 
with all her money, whereas only a week ago she had been so poor 
that she had actually picked up a hair-pin on the floor of a tube 
station, in the hope that it might serve to delay the time when 
she would have to buy a new boxful. 

Since then ‘ Uncle James,’ the Archdeacon, had died, and had 
left Miss Blessop the whole of his large fortune. So she had moved 
from Bloomsbury boarding-house to furnished flat in Kensington. 
She had shaken the fluff of the unbrushed stairs from her shabby 
shoes. She had said good-bye for ever to prunes and milk puddings 
and unnaturally yellow custards; to the old ladies in their dingy 
and strangely shaped evening gowns—ghosts of the past, with here 
and there a touch of old lace or a shimmer of jet to show what they 
had once been. 

‘You can’t buy material like this nowadays.’ How often 
Miss Blessop had heard this remark, as she watched the course of 
none too clean fingers down the folds of glazed black cloth. How 
often she had echoed the statement, and then gone to look at the 
things of the moment in Bond Street, a resentful smile twisting the 
formality of her pale lips. 

But now, at this very moment, she was free to go into one of 
these shops and buy anything—a diamond wrist watch, a string 
of pearls, a Paris model—so the new cheque book, bulging in the 
pocket of her shabby blue cloth coat, reminded her. But what 
did she want ? 
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A passer-by jolted Miss Blessop’s elbow, and a faint scent of 
jasmine drifted down the street. Why was jasmine so familiar ? 
At last she remembered, and in an instant she was wafted back 
down the passage of years to a prim country schoolroom. Miss 
Blessop saw a swollen tear-stained face and doubled-up inky fingers. 
But the eyes they rubbed so drastically were the same milky blue 
ones that had so often peeped back at her from the freckled looking- 
glass in Bloomsbury. And the head, in spite of its mouse-coloured 
hair and round comb, was the same shape as the one whose course 
she had so dutifully traced with her stiff whalebone brush every 
night in Bloomsbury. Again a whiff of jasmine conjured up the 
gauut figure of the child’s aunt, as she sat writing the first line of 
the punishment lesson that was to keep the very young Miss 
Blessop indoors through the first day of Spring—‘ Money is the 
root of all evil.’ 

Miss Blessop gripped her umbrella as she remembered the agony 
of that day. There had been a fair in the village, she remembered, 
and the child had peeped over the old grey wall at the booths and 
the donkeys, at the flashing gipsy girls, at the hobby-horses, and 
the swing-boats, and the strings of coloured balloons, most of all at 
the nodding balloons. But her aunt would not let her go to the 
fair. It was wrong to spend money on frivolities and vanity. 
She would not even buy her a red balloon, and when little Miss 
Blessop had protested and cried, her aunt had made her write 
rubbish about money ; about the root of all evil, when all she had 
wanted had been one toy balloon. 

Miss Blessop’s eyes sparkled. Ah! if only the money had come 
then. At that moment, with the madness of the jasmine about her, 
she saw nothing incongruous in the idea of a child spending un- 
limited money at a fair, in buying balloons by the score, and donkeys 
too, if she had wanted them. Poor child! How the jasmine had 
tapped at the schoolroom window that morning. How its fragrance 
had mingled with the faint musty odours of ink and blotting-paper. 

Someone caught a foot in Miss Blessop’s straying umbrella, 
and she came to herself with a jerk. The whiff of jasmine passed, 
and she no longer saw the dingy red tablecloth or the laboriously 
moving pen. 

There was the whole length of Bond Street before her and she 
was rich! Miss Blessop gripped her umbrella again and went on 
her way, while a little puzzled frown sprawled its delicate network 
across the thin, tau iskin of her forehead. There was something she 
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had forgotten to do for somebody. Something or other that she 
must buy, to make up to somebody for something she had lost. 
What could it be? The frown deepened, as confused thoughts 
chased one another through the dark places of Miss Blessop’s brain. 

An aquamarine pendant, hanging round a white velvet headless 
neck in one of the windows, attracted her, and after a moment’s 
hesitation she walked into the shop. 

‘Yes, Madame?’ The magnificent young shop assistant 
undulated interrogatively. 

‘That pendant in the window, the blue aquamarine one? I 
should like to see it.’ 

‘Twenty-five guineas, Madame.’ He spoke abruptly, having 
noted the frayed tips of her grey fabric gloves. Then he tossed 
a remark over his shoulder to the shop-walker, and at that moment 
a large, highly scented woman bore down upon him, and Miss 
Blessop was left impotently alone in the middle of the shop. 

She bit her pale lips. . It was to have been such a triumph, this 
her first purchase. It was narrow-minded, perhaps a trifle snobbish 
to have hoped to make a favourable impression of opulence on a 
young man with a well-oiled head, but the Miss Blessops of life 
are apt to be small-minded after their landladies have preyed on and 
insulted them for a given number of years. 

No one seemed to be noticing, so Miss Blessop smiled a bitter 
little twisted smile, and scuttled out of the shop like a disconsolate 
sparrow. After all she hadn’t really wanted a pendant. It was 
rather late for jewels now. She wanted something else, something 
that she couldn’t quite remember. 

She decided to go back to the tiny flat that was like a new toy. 
There was to be chicken for lunch, she remembered, not the 
customary boarding-house old fowl, first boiled and then roasted, 
but a new young chicken with green peas (very expensive) and 
meringues and cream, and she did hope the Burgundy had come. 

‘T’ll take a taxi!’ thought Miss Blessop. Every now and then 
the remembrance of her new riches almost stunned her. Now her 
cheeks sparkled excitedly. She did so love taxis, though she could 
count the times she had hired one on the fingers of her shabbily 
gloved hands. She doubled them in now. To-morrow, or perhaps 
this afternoon, she would buy gloves, soft velvety suedes, a dozen 
pairs of that pale fawn kind that spotted so easily. 

She perched on the edge of the pavement and waved her umbrella 
at a passing taxi. It slurred up through the dun-coloured mud, 
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and Miss Blessop wrenched open the door and hopped in, sinking 
back luxuriously against the padded cushions. The broad grinning 
face of the taxi-driver obtruded itself between a vision she was 
seeing of a smoothly purring car of her own. A car with blue 
upholstery, and a clock, and (audacious thought !) a little mirror, 
a row of scent-bottles and a leather-covered box for face powder. 

‘ Where to, Miss ?’ 

Miss Blessop drew herself up with a sudden start, and a flush 
crept slowly up her sharp cheek-bones. How stupid to give herself 
away! The man must see she wasn’t used to taxis. 

‘81 Palace Mansions—and drive like hell!’ she added, to the 
astonishment of the man. 

Bond Street blurred by before Miss Blessop recovered herself. 
How could she have spoken like that ? Once she had heard a very 
young man, who was evidently quite used to taxis, give the same 
order, and now it had burst from the confused depths of her 
bewildered brain. 

They whizzed up Bond Street and past the Marble Arch, the 
taxi-driver, after the manner of his kind, going the longest way 
round. Up the Bayswater Road they streaked, while Miss Blessop 
caught her breath, loosed it again, held it with a childlike tensity, 
as they narrowly missed a tawny mongrel dog. 

It was then that she saw them—two dozen or more balloons, 
green, blue, mauve, red and yellow ones, all tugging impatiently 
at the string that bound them to their pole. By their side, leaning 
her massive bulk majestically against the railings, was the balloon 
woman of Peter Pan fame. There she stood, a Queen of Balloons, 
her fat arms folded above the blue-checked apron, her black 
bonnet perched rakishly over one eye, while she chatted wheezily 
to the man who sold sprays of white jasmine. 

‘ Stop !’ cried Miss Blessop suddenly, and she hammered on the 
glass with the knob of her umbrella. The taxi drew up by the 
entrance to the Broad Walk, and Miss Blessop hopped out. 

For a second she paused before a puddle shimmering like 
smooth mother-of-pearl on the dingy pavement. Had she gone 
mad? Dare she do this thing, or should she just buy a spray of 
jasmine? Then a light wind tossed over the railings, ruffling the 
surface of the puddle to a flecking of shimmering mackerel scales ; 
tugging at the pale yellow balloon; wafting for the second time 
that morning the sharp scent of jasmine to Miss Blessop’s beaky 
nose, and madness clutched her. 
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The bargain did not take long to make, and a few minutes later 
Miss Blessop hopped back to her taxi-driver. 

‘Can you take me into the country for the day ?’ she asked, 
and the man, after receiving a pound from Miss Blessop’s bulging 
noté-case, thought that he might. 

‘Drive me to Windwhistles, in Charmont ; it’s on the borders of 
the Forest—the New Forest, I mean,’ she stammered confusedly, 
as she became aware that the balloon woman and the jasmine man 
were close behind her. The sprays of white blossom were crowded 
into the corner seat, but the balloons were a difficulty; for Miss 
Blessop had bought the lot. 

‘ We'll take to aviating if the wind gets up!’ grinned the taxi- 
driver. ‘Shall I have some of them outside, Miss ?’ 

‘If they could be packed inside?’ pleaded Miss Blessop, and 
finally they were. 

So the jasmine man went off to his pub, the balloon woman 
went back to her family, while Miss Blessop set off for the home of 
her childhood. 

She didn’t notice the road they took. She didn’t notice any- 
thing but the bobbing balloons on the opposite seat. She un- 
fastened one of each colour, discarding gloves so that her fingers 
could curl better round the transparent balls. She lifted one up, 
and sniffed the warm romantic indiarubbery smell of it. She laid 
it against her cheek. She rubbed a thin white finger round its 
curving surface till she produced little thin squeaks. From the 
other corner the. jasmine poured out its memory-rousing perfume. 

‘A bauble!’ muttered Miss Blessop. ‘She said a balloon was 
@ bauble.’ ‘She’ was the aunt who had made Miss Blessop’s 
childhood hideous. 

On and on went the taxi, bearing its strange load of balloons 
and jasmine and the small woman, who lay back among the cushions 
and saw visions. 

From all this it may be inferred that Miss Blessop was a senti- 
mentalist, but she was not. She had no desire for little fingers 
to clutch at her heart-strings, for the sound of little feet to patter 
up and down her new corridors in Kensington. Never once since 
the days of her anemic girlhood had she sighed for a family fireside 
and the love of a good man—the former would worry, and the 
latter embarrass her. No, Miss Blessop was a simple-minded woman 
who could not bear to be in debt. She wasted no tears of self pity 
over her wretched girlhood and meagre romances. But she realised 
that something was owing to the child with the round comb, to the 
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little Miss Blessop who had mingled tears with ink in jasmine time. 
This was the thought that troubled her, and drew those faint 
harassed lines round the blue veining of her forehead. Miss Blessop 
shut her eyes as the taxi rushed on through the heathy commons 
of Surrey. Even when they reached Hampshire, and streaked 
through the Down Country, dipping into muddy lanes while the 
rain-wet branches dropped their silver beads on to the hood of 
the car, Miss Blessop did not open her eyes, for the magic of the 
jasmine was upon her. 

The car slowed up in a village square, and Miss Blessop opened 
her vague milky blue eyes at last. There it stood, a severe little 
Georgian house, with its green-painted railings in front, and the 
jasmine still tapped on the schoolroom window. Beyond the 
market cross stood the little church demurely clad in a robe of ivy. 
Miss Blessop glanced apprehensively over her shoulder, with the 
twitching movement of her harassed childhood—so swiftly had the 
years rolled back. Then she remembered that ‘She’ had lain 
for long years under the shadow of those old yew trees. 

The school bell clanged, and a troop of noisy, clamorous children 
ran across the square. The taxi-driver looked fretful and muttered 
something about dinner time. Again Miss Blessop produced a 
pound note, and off he stalked. 

Then she noticed that weeds covered the flagged paths of Wind- 
whistle, that there were no curtains at the windows, that the 
jasmine needed tying up, and that a ‘ For Sale ’ notice hung on the 
narrow front gate. 

Miss Blessop pulled on her gloves, and made her way to the 
little agent, who lived in one corner of the square. When she came 
out of his office, a key bulged in her pocket and a counterfoil in 
her cheque-book bore the inscription ‘£1200 for Windwhistle.’ 

Then she made her way to the family grocer. It was a child’s 
picnic lunch that she selected; for all the time she was aware of 
a small face beneath a round comb, of wide-open, hazy blue eyes, 
gazing wistfully at the mixed fruit drops in their glass bottles. 
So Miss Blessop bought mixed fruit drops, though her teeth were 
long past scrunching, and she bought buns with sugar on the top, 
and squashed fly biscuits, and a bottle of lemonade, though her 
whole soul cried out for tea. Then she hopped across the square, 
opened a creaking gate, returned to the car for her balloons and 
jasmine, fished the key out of her pocket, opened the blistered 
front door, and scurried inside. 

So Miss Blessop entered her kingdom. 
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But it was the garden she wanted. She carried her treasures out 
to the copper beech tree, and lay in its shade, munching squashed 
fly biscuits, while her balloons fretted at their tangled strings, and 
the jasmine sprawled in trails across the neglected lawn. 

Through half-shut lids Miss Blessop watched the hated figure of 
her aunt, as she came to the window to bang the casements to, 
and she saw the little girl, in a blue overall, peep from behind the 
laurel bush in the shrubbery, whither she had escaped from the 
oppression of the schoolroom. 

Ever since she could remember, Miss Blessop had had the power 
of conjuring up these coloured mental photographs. At any 
moment she was able to see herself as a child even more clearly 
than she caught the reflection of her lined face in a looking-glass. 
And now the deserted garden, with all its associations, sharpened 
this inner vision to an amazing degree. Miss Blessop would have 
scorned to consider herself psychic. That hateful word had 
penetrated even to the Bloomsbury boarding-house, where it fell 
from the lips of many a wizened spinster. 

But to Miss Blessop memory was simply a series of coloured 
pictures, so she felt no surprise when she saw the child emerge from 
behind the laurel bush, and double her fists into her swollen eyes 
as she crossed the lawn to the stable. Miss Blessop sat up and 
fumbled with the string of the largest pink balloon. She untied 
the loose knot and released it. The wind blew the frail globe over 
the lichened roof of the carriage-house, and Miss Blessop lay back 
closing her eyes. She had no doubt that the child would find it— 
her very first balloon. Up and up through the blue air floated the 
spirit of Miss Blessop in the wake of a pink balloon. Up and up 
to that castle in the air, that had changed so little, since the young 
and inky Miss Blessop had built it here in the garden under the tall 
beech tree. 

It was a queer castle, whose many rooms were furnished almost 
entirely in nursery style. It was a little old-fashioned perhaps, 
since the toys of young Miss Blessop’s day were very simple. But 
there were puppies who padded on ridiculously uncertain legs from 
room to room, and there were cats whose soft squirming families 
never met a watery grave, and there were balloons, of course, and 
sponge cakes for tea, and—. Here the raucous tooting of a motor 
horn brought Miss Blessop back to earth, and she sat up, hastily 
pushing some strands of grey hair under her shabby hat. 

How late it must be, she thought, and how tired the poor taxi- 
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driver must be of waiting. Apologetically, as when she had been 
late for the boarding-house dinner, Miss Blessop scurried into the 
taxi and left her balloons and jasmine on the grass. But she had 
found her castle ; soon it would be in the air no longer, and she 
would live there happily ever after. 

The advent of Miss Blessop to Windwhistle made very little 
impression on the village. The vicar liked her, for she subscribed 
lavishly to all local charities, especially to school treats and festivals. 

‘She’s touched,’ said the new parlour maid. ‘She’s furnished a 
nursery. I never saw the like of it in all my born days. There’s 
toys arriving every day from London. Last night it was a doll’s- 
house and—would you believe it ?—-she spent all the morning play- 
ing with it. ‘Spring Cleaning ” she called it. It gave me a fair 
turn the other night when I went to tell her dinner was ready, 
and I saw her undressing a big wax doll like as if it was a baby!’ 

‘Maybe she’s expecting some young relations to stay,’ suggested 
the cook. ‘I heard her telling Simpson that she’d ordered a paper 
for the night nursery. She said it was a nice bright one, called the 
Squire’s Garden or some such name, with sundials and peacocks 
and things on it. “ The child’ll like it,” she said, and then bit her 
lip sudden-like and went out of the room.’ 

‘I suppose she’s not expecting herself?’ ventured Ada. 

‘Don’t talk so soft,’ snapped cook. 

But it was not only in her own kitchen that Miss Blessop’s 
eccentric behaviour was discussed. Tongues clacked over the local 
tea-tables, and even the charitably minded vicar’s wife confided to 
her husband that Miss Blessop couldn’t be right in her head. 

‘T had such a strange tea there, the other day, John. A regular 
nursery tea spread out on the dining-room table. There was thick 
bread and butter and golden syrup, and sponge cakes and jumbles, 
and Miss Blessop ate enormously. She plied me with cakes and 
would not let me eat a single piece of plain bread and butter. She 
leaned across the table and whispered, “I always begin with cake 
now!” And, John! when I glanced round suddenly, I saw her 
licking her fingers one by one, and she had quite a moustache of 
raspberry jam. Even Billie would have been ashamed of it. [’m 
sure she’s getting childish, and yet she can’t be really old.’ 

‘She looks remarkably happy,’ said the vicar. 

‘She looks remarkably queer,’ replied his wife. 

Miss Blessop was happy, happier than she had ever been in her 
life, though she made very few friends, prefering to spend her days 
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in the garden or out on the Downs, where more than one village 
child had caught her stringing a daisy chain. 

But she seemed to grow smaller and smaller, and her eyes, 
always opalescent, gradually assumed the unwinking stare of 
childhood. She spent more time in the nursery than ever, though 
the young nephews and nieces that the cook expected seemed to 
have delayed their coming. But Miss Blessop took to running up 
and down stairs two steps at a time. 

‘I don’t call it nice, at her age!’ grumbled the parlour-maid. 
‘And oh my sakes! if she goes on talking to herself much more, 
I shall have to leave. It’s “ Laura, dear,” and “ Laura, darling,” 
all day long. Goodness knows who Laura was. If she talked 
about a man there’d be more sense in it.’ 

‘Laura’s her own name, isn’t it?’ questioned the cook 
curiously. 

‘I don’t know and I don’t care, but if it goes on I shall give 
notice, soft place or no soft place!’ Here the parlour-maid picked 
up a tray and stalked off to lay nursery tea. 

After all it was not she who left first. Miss Blessop, who had 
been nailing up the jasmine bush in the rain, came in soaked to the 
skin and utterly refused to change. 

‘ Acting so silly at her age,’ grumbled the cook. ‘No wonder 
she’s caught a cold.’ 

But it was more than a cold, and the old vicar, who was hastily 
summoned to Miss Blessop’s bedside by the scared Ada, found the 
little old lady quite delirious. 

“I think it’s all right now!’ she said in her thin high voice, 
‘the child has had everything she could possibly want.’ Then 
Miss Blessop closed her milky blue eyes for the last time. 

‘I hope she had nothing on her conscience, poor thing!’ 
muttered the vicar to himself as he tripped over a doll’s shoe in 
the passage outside. Half-blinded with sunshine he stumbled 
against the doctor who had overheard his remark. 

‘Conscience? No, it’s a clear case of softening of the brain. 
She was quite old.’ 

‘ And quite young too,’ said the vicar, as he stooped to retrieve 
the little blue rosetted shoe. 

The doctor looked at him acutely, and behind them, in Miss 
Blessop’s quiet room, there sounded a sharp click as Ada rattled 
down the blinds. 
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‘They say the house is haunted,’ said the young bride, as she 
stood in the old agent’s cobwebby office some months later. 

‘So they say,’ agreed old Anthony, who was more honest than 
most of his kind. 

‘They say a mad old lady was the last tenant,’ continued the 
husband. ‘Is she supposed to walk ?’ 

‘Oh dear no!’ Old Anthony paused to breathe heavily on to 
his tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles. ‘She keeps to her grave like 
any self-respecting spinster. Glad to rest, I guess, poor old soul. 
But they say there is a child, a little girl in a blue overall, with a 
round comb in her hair. The villagers say they have heard her 
laughing. They’ve seen her running across the garden, and she 
often carries a toy balloon. She is a happy little ghost, and she’s 
still enough at night time. It’s only between lights that you 
might see her running upstairs two at a time.’ 

‘Let’s take it!’ begged the bride, her hand on her husband’s 
coat sleeve. ‘I should love a house with a happy little child’s 
ghost in it. I wonder what the story is.’ 

But the prim tombstones of ‘Her’ and Miss Blessop told no 
tales. They stood in the old churchyard, side by side, gleaming 
white against the black shadows of the yew trees. But though 
the sun shone impartially on each face, neither of them seemed in 
the very least aware of the other. 

BarBara Evpuan Topp. 
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Ir was some minutes before I realised exactly who and what he was, 
this tall dark man whose years had left him lean and active. He 
had come to me under a plain English name, with a stirring subject 
to be written about, — Morocco and its war, and its relation to 
Moslem unrest all over the world, waiting like a pent volcano for 
the moment of release. 

And that is to be soon, for does not the prophecy declare that in the 
years between 1926 and 1929 the Crescent shall override the Cross? 

Yet he did not look quite English. The long, sallow face with 
marked features suggested an admixture from somewhere further 
East. Not Semite, neither Jew, nor Arab ; not exactly Magyar, nor 
Czech, nor Romany either. Yet.a touch there was of the strange, fanci- 
ful, such as fancy might associate with the magic of the Pied Piper. 

Later I asked. Yes, he was English on his father’s side. His 
English forebears for generations had been soldiers; but on his 
mother’s side he was of Cossack blood. Her name and rank need 
not be told, but her father had led Russian troops to within sight 
of Constantinople, and her uncle was the famous Skobeleff, daring 
leader of cavalry, hero of the Shipka Pass, and winner of the few 
Russian successes in the long-drawn siege of Plevna when Osman 
Pasha held out stubbornly against the assaults of the besiegers. 
That Balkan war was an epic of my schooldays, revived years 
afterwards when I met an English officer who, as a lad, had served 
under Osman and endured the siege. 

That blend of the Cossack, that heritage of Skobeleff blood 
accounted for everything strange. I was not astonished to hear 
that my man was born with the wanderlust, that he had a Varangian 
fever for war, yet not springing from a love of bloodshed or innate 
cruelty; rather the strange electric thrill that possesses some men 
who are born to ‘ drink delight in battle.’ It is a physical sense, 
he said, a tensity of spirit that breaks out in a bodily quivering ; 
you feel, as it were, all the eyes of all your men piercing into you, 
their urgent spirit concentred in yourself, as they look upon you 
to lead their charge which, for the moment, makes a man into some- 
thing more than his single self—the concentration of hundreds of 
fighting wills. And he told a story of one of our great generals 
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whose possession of this same instinctive power led him early to 
high rank. ‘It was during the Russo-Japanese War,’ he said, 
‘and this officer was Military Attaché with the Japanese army. 
We were together watching a grand assault of the Russians on 
a Japanese position. The Russian Guard, in their long grey over- 
coats, splendid men, perfectly disciplined, made a magnificent spec- 
tacle. We knew, what they did not, that they were advancing into 
atrap. Three masked batteries were about to open upon their flank. 
The wild ecstasy seized upon us both as we watched. I managed 
to contain myself, he was carried away, and sprang to his feet, 
crying “Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant!’’ Then the guns opened.’ 

Join this half Berserk sense to the wanderlust and you get a 
man who has spent his life seeking adventure all over the world. 
Wherever there was a ‘scrap’ there he would find himself. No 
Dugald Dalgetty bartering, hard knocks for pay and changing 
service for the highest bidder, but an adventurer for the sake of 
adventure and the thrill of it, fighting as often as not for the under- 
dog where adventure was most romantic. East and west he had 
gone: had fought in Mexico at the time of Carranza, had entered 
Lhasa in disguise. He had penetrated into Afghanistan, secure 
in his half-oriental face and his wide knowledge of Eastern languages. 
He knew the talk of the bazaars, had felt in everyday folk the tide 
of Moslem unrest. And he drew avivid picture, heightening effects 
perhaps, and unconsciously enlarging things already known, out of 
active sympathy towards the side he had espoused. 

The prophecy he quoted about the speedy overthrow of the Cross 
by the Crescent is not only believed in by the ignorant and fanat- 
ical—and Islam is the religion of fanaticism. India is astir with it; 
even Moslems who have studied in our Western universities, from 
Berlin to Harvard, from Paris to Oxford, profess at least to believe, 
but whether from religious or political motives is another question. 

Afghanistan, the most conservative country in the world now 
that Tibet has opened its gates to travellers, the most self-centred, 
anti-alien and fanatical, is possessed with this idea, and autocratic 
as its government is, is accepting from Soviet Russia—professed 
enemy alike of Capital and Cross—the means for imposing Afghan 
force once more, as in past centuries, upon Northern India. 
Telegraphic communication with Moscow has been established amid 
great rejoicings; squadrons of Soviet aeroplanes are camped on 
Afghan territory. And now Morocco hints that the strongest tribe 
of the Touaregs, finest and most relentless fighters of the Sahara, 
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is making overtures to the Rifi to aid as good Moslems in a holy Jehad 
for the extirpation of the unbeliever and of European suzerainty 
in North Africa. Proximus ardet ; the fires which may produce a 
world-wide conflagration are very near the doors of Europe. 

Less ardent observers, it is true, read the omens differently, 
but the view seemed characteristic of the man. 

To-day, when the greater call of the World War is over, and 
service in our own army no longer needed, our adventurer has 
drifted to Morocco, where he has been one among the two score 
European officers of varied nationality who manage the artillery, 
lead troops, organise campaigns in support of hardy mountaineers 
who may be killed, but will not surrender their independence to a 
conqueror, — type of so many mountain races. And he has 
won the name of Ishmael El Ambria el Saharan: the Lion of the 
Sahara. Be it remembered that the Rifi are not a black race. 
They are not so tinged with negroid or even Arab admixture as 
the Moor of the Lowlands. 

They are Berbers, a white people, dark skinned, dark haired, a 
branch of the Mediterranean race which has provided much of the 
South European population, and has spread in prehistoric days as 
far as our own islands. They have been known for 2,000 years as 
stiff in resisting coercion, whether of Roman governor or Arab 
caliph. In Africa they recovered their independence from their Arab 
tulers; in Spain they wrested rule from their weaker brethren of the 
Moslem conquest, and carried the Moorish conquest north and north 
until at last they reeled back under the great hammer blow at Tours. 

Now, long since expelled from Europe, they are encircled by the 
Western Powers who have marked out North Africa with separate 
spheres of influence. Western order cannot endure irregular and 
predatory neighbours. As England and the Lowlands had to 
pacify the raiding Highlanders, as India had to tame the lawless 
nations on its frontiers, so France and Spain seek to ensure order 
in the Highlands of the Atlas whence disorder may at any time 
flood into their civilised districts. That is sufficient motive, 
quite apart from the lure of the wealth that lies in the mineral 
resources of the mountains. 

But order of that disciplined sort is hardly to the Berber mind. 
No, is their answer, and above all for free men : Upon compulsion, 
No. And a warlike spirit is fanned by religious fanaticism. South 
Africa has taught us, as it taught the Germans against the pitiful 
Hereros in German South West, the difficulties of guerilla warfare 
in wild lands where means of communication are lacking and 
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regular troops, unaccustomed to such conditions, are at a sad dis- 
advantage. 

In a war of attrition the few resolute thousands, ready to sally 
from their mountain fortresses, or to defend them to the last, 
can inflict incommensurable damage in life and treasure upon the 
numerous but less mobile forces of their assailants. In the judgment 
of those who have been in their ranks, they may be killed off, but 
they will not submit. Many of the neighbouring tribes have been 
detached from them, for the time at least ; one hope of theirs is to stir 
up new outbreaks elsewhere in North Africa in rear of their assailants. 
Another is that the Great Powers, already in financial difficulties 
at home, may consider it not worth while to continue the vast 
expense of war, whatever their military chiefs may urge that it is 
cheaper to make an end now than to begin all over again hereafter. 

My friend did not profess he was moved to join in the fray 
by anything more than the fighting instinct which had led him 
into other fighting fields. He did not pose as one who had rushed to 
help a nation ‘ rightly struggling to be free,’ whatever satisfaction 
might afterwards be drawn from the thought. He did not enter 
upon the struggle in the mood of Garibaldi’s Englishman, or others 
of his kind who gave themselves to the cause of Italian freedom 
as to an ideal of humanity. The soldier in him came to imagine 
the possibility of another European Power settling down in military 
occupation of the land, fortifying a naval port outside the Straits 
to secure the entrance to the Mediterranean, and setting up a few 
Big Berthas fourscore miles from Gibraltar to pulverise its rocks, 
so much more vulnerable to shells than yielding earthworks. And to 
aid Big Berthas, flights of bombing aeroplanes would come from 


‘bases so conveniently near. Such nightmares of high politics were 


doubtless a happy afterthought of militarism stiffening the resolu- 
tion once taken to uphold the Rifi, stout fighters, so acceptable to a 
fighting man; all the more because a long-distance assault on 
Gibraltar, if ever contemplated, would be incomparably easier from 
within Spain than from Morocco. 

The stubborn character of the war, the General asserted, is by no 
means reflected in the published despatches of the French and 
Spaniards. Indeed the Rifi were often moved to laughter by 
the contrast between actual fact and European report, whether 
formally edited for publication or captured as unedited papers in 
trench raids. Victory, there, lay in a matter of words; the heavy 
losses incurred on a single occasion, were judiciously distributed over 
several weeks, and reported gradually as the result of many such 
VOL. LX.—NO. 359, N.S. 36 
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encounters. The Rifi grant that the French are good fighters, 
they think less of the troops the Spaniards put in the field. ‘ They 
are no match,’ says this interested critic, ‘for the hardihood of 
the Rifi. I have watched hand-to-hand fighting in the trenches. 
Our men creep up armed with bombs and long knives. They 
throw a bomb here and there; the soldiers between have no idea 
of spreading for individual fight, but draw together in the middle 
with a gregarious instinct of mutual support; all the remaining 
bombs are flung into the crowd, and with the Moslem battle-cry 
a knife charge follows. No quarter is asked or given. I have 
seen trenches after an attack in the Great War, but nothing I have 
seen hardens me against the sight here.’ And so it goes on. 

But it is not all ferocity and bloodshed. ‘I have seen and known 
many people in high places,’ said the General, ‘ but Abdul el Kerim 
(I am glad you don’t say “ Krim ”—it is Kerim, the Merciful, one 
of the epithets of Allah), Abdul the Merciful, I say, is the finest man 
of them all. Let me tell you a story of him. One day after a 
scrap I went to secure some water for my wounded. There was 
only a limited supply, just enough for my poor fellows’ needs. 
Abdul el Kerim stopped me. “ Take half,” he said, “‘ the rest is 
for the others ”—and he pointed to the French wounded. “ But 
surely,’ I began unthinkingly, ‘‘ one’s own men come first.” He 
cut me short, ‘‘ I have spoken,” he said, and there was no more to 
say. Would the commander on the other side have been equally 
chivalrous to our wounded ? I doubt it.’ We learn, however, that 
medical supplies for the wounded have been admitted into the Riff. 

The confidence of these mountaineers was not to be won easily 
by a foreign officer. Courage alone is not enough, though he must 
be careless of death, must be ready to lead a hand-to-hand charge 
in person. He must be able to inspire respect and something of 
discipline: to teach them better tactics, if necessary ; to train their 
horsemen, maybe, to charge home with a rush on an outlying party 
instead of firing from their saddles at skirmishing distance, where 
the enemy’s rifles had all the advantage. And good leadership 
must be backed by just and upright conduct, by sympathy and 
consideration for his men and their belongings. 

My friend’s admiration for the Rifi was unstinted. He admired 
them as ‘ bonny fighters,’ and because they care so strongly for 
the sanctity of their womenkind. He admired them for what he 
had seen of their old Moorish chivalry, extended even to prisoners, 
which appeals to anyone who feels and fights as a gallant knight. 
They are lovable with children, and to their horses at least they 
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are as the merciful man who is merciful to his beast. No cavalry 
officer need daily inspect the mounts of his men, who care for 
their precious horses before they care for themselves. 

The Rifi, one gathers, stand somewhere between Robin Hood 
and the Highland caterans, ready enough to rob or cut a throat on 
professional occasion, but not taking advantage of their weaker 
neighbours: fierce enough in actual fight, like your Highlanders, 
but like your Highlanders not cruel afterwards to an enemy—who 
plays the game. But they do not think their present enemies 
play the game when they treat the Rifi as savages, outside the 
conventions of civilised warfare, to be shot down by explosive 
bullets. They are blamed for mutilation of the fallen: my friend 
denied it of the true Rifi. 

As for the chance of a treaty of peace, he was not hopeful. 
Firm proposals, he asserted, do not come through to Abdul el 
Kerim. Propositions for certain boundaries there have been, but 
these are not kept, especially by the Spaniards as soon as they feel 
strong enough to disregard them, and thus the Rifi cannot make 
terms with either of their adversaries. And, in general, negotiations 
are not straightforward as between men who can be trusted to 
make a pact and keep it; the Rifi cannot trust these Europeans, 
not even their soldiers whom they might respect as fighting men. 
Behind diplomatic advances the strongest weapon is bribery. All 
the time the allegiance of local tribes is undermined by bribery of 
the Sheiks, whose weakness is avarice—bribery even to betray the 
persons of Abdul’s officers—our present general included. Mistrust 
grows: genuine offers carry no confidence, and unauthorised 
emissaries add to the confusion by playing an irresponsible part. 
This method of dealing with a proud enemy, he averred, is not that 
of the born coloniser ; it ends in destruction, not assimilation. 

And so our visitor goes out, as he came in—meteorically ; for he 
is dashing off to Morocco again. His wound has been treated and 
healed ; his Rifi friends are expecting him to return with medica- 
ments as wellas arms. His swift motor boat has to run the gauntlet 
of equally swift torpedo boats, who may have picked up his signals 
as he approaches the coast. Shall we hear news of him again— 
the nameless record of a blockade-runner sunk—or will he escape 
into the unknown fastnesses of the Atlas, to disappear in the mists 
of adventure, or to revisit us, perhaps, when this adventure is 
overpast ? Here at least is a glimpse of an uncommon figure and 


of his hearty sympathies with the untamed highlanders of the Riff. 
H. 
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‘MAWKINS.’ 
BY CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 


(More Reminiscences OF A NorFOLK VICARAGE.) 


In the distant days of my youth I believe mawkins (scarecrows) 
were far more common to the countryside than they are now. It is 
seldom I come across one in these present times, for farmers seem to 
have lost faith in them as they have lost faith in so many old-world 
things, but in those far-off days to which memory takes me back 
there always seem to have been two or three of these disreputable 
gentry on every farm to guard the sown crops. In gardens, too, 
there was the mawkin, his head looking over the pea-sticks or his 
tattered sleeves fluttering about the currant bushes, but in what 
garden do you find one now? He would be considered little short 
of an impropriety, a blot on the landscape, and of an efficacy to be 
doubted ; even in my young days the birds he was supposed to 
scare away treated him with contempt. But I never treated him 
with contempt, for when I was five years old or thereabouts mawkins 
scared me far more than they scared the birds, and if I knew there 
was one in the pightle or the kitchen-garden by the river I gave those 
places a wide berth, or, if compelled in that direction, like the Priest 
and Levite, I passed by on the other side. 

The Vicar must have had much faith in them, for, as the spring 
and summer sowings came along, the mawkins were prepared and 
placed in position. Gertrude, that elder companion of mine by 
seven years, soon found out what a dislike I had to them, and it was 
a joke to her to hide behind a near bush and make the figure wave 
his arms when she saw I was in the vicinity. Of course, I knew it 
was Gertrude stirring up the effigy ; a knowledge that never allayed 
my fear ; I think mine must have been those same feelings of mistrust 
and nausea which overcame our grandparents when, riding on some 
lonely heath, they came upon an occupied gibbet from which a sway- 
ing, tattered figure dangled. It was not alive, they knew, but the 
remnant of what had once been man as they were men, yet as it 
moved in the breeze their warm flesh turned to goose-flesh. It 
might be they would have to pass it on their way back, but their 
knowledge that it was there and powerless to harm in no sense 
allayed their terrors ; their feelings overcame them, so we read, as 
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did mine when I came suddenly on a mawkin in a field, or my path 
led by our own garden occupant. 

Only Octavius’s presence in the garden gave me courage. Yet 
there was something about the Vicar’s strength, overpowering even 
if comforting at times, which caused a general uplift in the vicarage 
when he went out for the day. Gertrude, for instance, escaped her 
Latin lesson, and the other studies that her mother superintended, 
for this was the opportunity to turn out the study and Gertrude’s 
mother saw to the removal and safe return of all the sermon papers, 
the fishing-rods, guns, and other treasures with which the room was 
furnished. Sometimes this absence made a real red-letter day for 
me, when I was free to roam unprovoked, Gertrude having dis- 
appeared down the boat-house path with her oars on her shoulders 
to whatever adventure she had planned overnight. The general 
uplift of the household became mine too when I was spared the 
weeding of so much of the gravel path as Octavius thought good 
for me, and there could be no spelling or addition sums while the 
room of my labours was in the hands of the cleaners. There were 
occasions, very rare ones, when Gertrude’s mother accompanied 
Octavius and the study was left to its own dust, and then a kicking- 
up of heels became general, and on more than one occasion I came 
upon a young housemaid, she could but have been a few years 
Gertrude’s senior, standing on her head in the middle of the lawn, 
and as she was an adept at the exercise she was able to retain the 
position for some considerable time. In my mind I can still see her 
legs rigid in the air, her spring-side boots, one broken at the ankle, 
her white stockings, her other white and nameless garments, and a 
cascade of red flannel petticoat which illumined the garden and put 
to shame the near-by geranium bed, yet not shaming me, for I 
recognised in this action of spontaneity a form of rejoicing into which 
I, too, must enter. 

All this was when Octavius was out for the day, but when he 
went away between one Sunday sermon and the next, leaving his 
parish and his household to look after themselves, then there was a 
mixed feeling in our uplift. The night came, and his absence from 
his bedroom—those resonant snores were so very comforting— 
made us depend for safety on the retriever, Rock, in his kennel in 
the stableyard, and we were all likely to quake as the evening drew 
on. When the dog barked and his chain rattled, the noise but 
intensified our quakings. Then it came to my young imagination 
that somewhere outside, waiting to come into our grounds, was a 
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mawkin, of which my elders were as frightened as was I of the 
stuffed one. 

It was very upsetting when the upside-down girl burst into the 
room with a ‘ Please, mum, there be someone about ; cook and I 
heard footsteps quite distinct, and the dawg be barking awful savage 
like,’ or ‘ Please, mum, as I went into the backus someone was 
looking inter window; the light from my candle shone on his face 
quite distinct.’ Everything to this girl was ‘ quite distinct.’ It 
was on occasions like these that we knew the real worth of Octavius, 
and all our earlier rejoicings in his absence were brought to nought, 
for had he been at home when our evenings were disturbed by such 
happenings he would have gone out into the darkness with a thick 
stick or a life preserver, and we, listening to the roar of his voice, 
would have heard the scampering of feet down the drive. Once— 
a moment never to be forgotten—we were startled by the report of 
his gun which rattled our windows, and we listened in awe to his 
statement that he knew he had tickled up the man though he had 
only fired snipe shot and the marauder was at the bottom of the 
drive when he had fired from the top. 

The isolation of our vicarage was so complete that at night, 
even from our bedroom windows, not a single light could be seen in 
either of the upper or lower streets of our separated village. True, 
in winter when the reed-beds thinned, we could see a glim over a 
mile away, a light from a vicarage similar to ovrs, but the river, vast 
swamps and reed-beds, and a broad lay between it and us. This 
light gave us no sense of protection, rather that one far prick of light 
in all the surrounding darkness made us more conscious of the 
defencelessness of this lone fortress, manned by four women with 
their sole male protector a child of five. 

The only light, beyond that of moon and stars, was one Octavius 
always dragged us out to see, for it was rare even then, and only 
appeared on torpid, misty nights—the quaking light—so they 
called the will-o’-the-wisp in these parts—a blurred light, the size of 
a large ball, which flitted over the then undrained marshes. To 
our servants and the denizens of the water-ways it was a thing of evil 
omen, looked on with fear, for something was sure to happen after 
it had appeared, a superstition scoffed at by Octavius, who would 
explain to the incredulous that it was but the manifestation of 
vegetable gases. We knew better than that. Why did he at 
times exclaim : 

‘Some damned poachers about, I think that’s a lantern. I have 
five pheasants’ nests down by those osiers, they are after the eggs. 
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I'll show them I’m not parson here for nothing,’ and he would get 
into his high boots, put a muffler round his throat, cram a clerical 
hat on his head, and, with life-preserver in hand and retriever at heel, 
depart into the night, unheeding his wife’s injunctions to be careful, 
for poachers were dangerous men who generally had guns with them. 

We were left, for what seemed hours, waiting for the sound of 
voices, blows, or the report of guns. What we usually heard was 
the sound of people blundering into a boat, the scrup of oars in row- 
locks ; a splash, perhaps, as the surprised poachers escaped up the 
river unharmed, and then the baying of the dog, plunging through 
the reeds, following the boat till whistled off by Octavius. 

Without doubt the river was the most vulnerable point in our 
defences against folk on evil bent. The churchyard was a protection 
from the road which led to the church and the vicarage under its 
shadow. The approach to our back premises was by a path through 
the graveyard, and to get to the front door you must walk up a drive 
bordered on one side by that same peaceful resting-place. Church- 
yards are, or were, a deterrence to nocturnal evil-doing, and even the 
tramps preferred daylight for their callings, but the river had no 
reputation to hold the superstitious in thrall. It was no unusual 
occurrence for a wherry to hang on to our ‘ point ’ and its skipper to 
dig up a mess of the parson’s early potatoes by moonlight, or to 
break into and borrow a few of Gertrude’s hens for the Yarmouth 
market of the morrow. If discovered, the men could be aboard in 
no time, the craft heaved off with a quant, and, the great black sail 
filling with wind, the wherry would have glided on her way before 
Octavius could reach the river. 

Because of our isolation and the impossibility of obtaining help 
should an emergency arise—it was the Vicar’s habit to do an evening 
patrol of stables and all outbuildings and take a look round garden 
and shrubberies to see that no one was about or in hiding. Satisfied 
on this score, he went and set the wooden windmills that kept the 
lower part of the grounds pumped dry; next he visited the boat- 
house to make sure that Gertrude had locked it up, and it was he 
that made the round of the house to see that the shutters were 
properly barred, and the doors bolted and locked ere he went to 
bed. His instructions before one of his infrequent outings always 
were: ‘ Be sure the house is properly locked up, don’t forget to 
put all the silver in the safe, and don’t neglect, some of you, to look 
round all the buildings before you shut up.’ It was then to my 
wonderment and admiration that Gertrude took up her father’s 
duties. Long before sunset she loaded her pistol—an ancient 
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weapon she had found in a lumber-room and annexed for her use— 
a muzzle-loader ignited with a percussion-cap, when the hammer 
fell with sufficient force to ignite it. Thus armed she would adjure 
me : 

‘Now be a man for once in your life, and see me shoot any 
thieves we find.’ 

That meant I was to accompany her on her round. At the time 
I thought my company was required merely to ensure my growth 
in valour, but looking back it seems to me that even my small 
presence may have heartened a girl of twelve in what, pistol or no 
pistol, must have been a nerve-racking enterprise. For, really, 
strange things did occur when Octavius was away. 

As I have said before, things could and did happen to us from 
our river frontage which were impossible from the road approach. 
People could come and go before you could say ‘ knife’ from off the 
many trading wherries that sailed the waters. To-day the white 
sails of yachts have taken the place of the black sails of my child- 
hood, but then the wherries took away the farmer’s corn, carried 
barrels of beer to wayside inns, brought coal, merchandise for 
village shops, and material for the builders who were engaged in 
restoring our church—one could see whole strings of black sails 
coming or going on the river. Railways and motor lorries have 
long since reduced their numbers. It was one glorious fine after- 
noon—the perfume of the flowers in the garden comes back to me, 
a perfume enhanced by the rain of the morning—when my attention 
was arrested by the noise of a wherry sail coming with a clatter down 
the mast, and I saw a craft, still moving by its own impetus, being 
steered slowly to our ‘ point.’ A man jumped ashore to make fast, 
and got aboard again, then another man, who had been busy stowing 
the sail, helped the other to lift off two or three hatchways and the 
two of them disappeared into the hold of the wherry. It must have 
been late afternoon, for the sun was making a warm glow on the 
brilliantly painted masthead, and there was but breeze enough just 
to flutter the flag held by the vane. The vane was ornamented by 
the tin figure of a little woman holding a bunch of flowers; I 
remember now how the gaudy colours shone as bright as the reds 
of the cloves and the roses of our borders. The whole glistened 
from the recent application of a wet mop—the red hatchways, the 
blue and yellow doors of the cabin with its scarlet chimney-pot, the 
white rudderhead, and the two white-painted, pupilless eyes that 
adorned the bows. 

The two men were some considerable time below before they 
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reappeared, hoisting with difficulty a long, heavy box which they 
rested on the plankway and then, once ashore, slid to their shoulders. 
Slowly and keeping step, they came down our rond path and up the 
kitchen garden hill. From the vicarage windows other eyes must 
have observed the arrival of the craft, for both Gertrude and her 
mother passed me on the lawn and stood awaiting the men and 
their burden. I heard Gertrude exclaim : 

‘Oh, mother, it must be a coffin.’ 

‘Surely your father has not gone away and forgotten he had a 
funeral to-day ?’ 

Gertrude shook her head. ‘ No,’ she said, ‘ for there is no grave 
dug.’ 

Gertrude’s mother, whom I was allowed to call Granny, turned 
to the men. ‘ What have you got there, Hewett ? Why are you 
bringing a coffin here? The Vicar is away from home, we were not 
expecting a funeral.’ 

‘ Well, ’tis like this ’ere, mum.’ The man was without his hat 
and beads of perspiration stood out on his forehead as he hitched 
the burden to a more comfortable position on his shoulder. ‘ This 
be old Armine Skipper, belong to Lower Street, he do, he got 
drowned off a smack out on the Dogger a fortnight ago, and he wor 
picked up in a net and brought into Yarmouth couple o’ days back. 
He has had the Crowner sit on him, and all done properlike, and 
some 0’ his shipmates swore to who he wor and where he belonged to. 
But his old mother has been dade a twelvemonth, and though the 
guardians wrote to ’em, none of his other relations put in a claim 
for him, so I reckon the parish ha got to bury on him.’ 

‘ But why bring him here ? ’ protested Granny. 

‘ Well, you see we hadn’t got a full freight coming up river, so 
we put in for his carriage, and here he be. Reckon he ha better 
bide in your coach-house till Parson come home. He on’t do no 
one no harm there.’ 

All the time of this explanation the man and his partner had 
been hitching the heavy weight from one point of their shoulders 
to another. Hewett could but notice the reluctance of the lady 
of the house to give her permission. 

‘Ther ain’t no shud as I knows of to put him in down Lower 
Street,’ he ventured in apology. To clinch the matter he added 
cheerfully : ‘ Sides, mum, he’d only have to be brought up here 
agen and that’d cost the parish still more money, whilst here he be 
quite handylike.’ 

Either for economy’s sake or because there appeared no alterna- 
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tive my Granny motioned the men on their way, and like mourners 
we all followed to the empty coach-house. Loft, the gardener, was 
sent for tressles, and on to them the coffin was lifted, and in 
this improvised Chapelle Ardente the fortnight-old corpse was left. 
The two men were regaled with beer and then they left us to our 
gruesome visitor. By the awe that had taken hold of Gertrude 
and her mother I knew that a strange and more terrible mawkin 
had come to us. 

Fear is catching! There were many whispered conversations 
between Gertrude and her mother; a chill like the evening mist 
seemed to have crept into the household ; in the kitchen they all 
talked with bated breath. No one, it appeared, would dare to go 
to bed to-night, at least, nor take off their clothes, for fear of that 
long black box in the coach-house that no one wanted and which, 
like us, must patiently await Octavius’s return. 

It needed some courage to start out on our patrol that night. 
Gertrude out of bravado offered to put a shot into the mawkin 
guarding our sowing of winter lettuces, from which rash act I de- 
terred her, thinking we were enough encompassed by those who, 
still by day, might wake at night, but even she hesitated at the 
coach-house. At last she ventured to open the door and look in, 
and I, because bravery is as infectious as fear, ventured also to peep 
in under her arm ; all was very still, there was ‘something eerie in 
the quietude ofthe place. Gertrude said‘ Ugh! ’ and shuddered and 
banged-tothe door. She ran, I ran, as fast as we could to the house. 

How long the coffin tarried there I cannot remember, but I do 
remember that the dog howled all night. I was carried to another 
room full of women in their night-dresses. 

I think it was earlier in the year that my Granny and Gertrude 
were seated by the fire, myself on a stool close to them, in that dark 
half hour that preceded tea. Gertrude was nursing her black cat, 
Peter; Granny staring into the fire; and I trying to follow the peak 
of a black wherry sail as the craft with a strong breeze rapidly 
passed the window. (The vicarage, built on a rise, almost a hill for 
these parts, gave to our windows a commanding view of miles of 
the river.) Into this quietude a maid burst. By the manner of 
her entrance, in extreme agitation. 

“Oh, if you please, mum, could you come? There’s murder 
being done in the kitchen. Cook’s chap—his smack has been 

made up and he’s footed it out from Yarmouth—be kind o’ savage 
drunk and he be setten about cook a rum un.’ 
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Now here plainly was a case for Octavius. What were a woman 
and a girl and two young maid servants, one of whom was pre- 
sumably half killed, to do with one of these burly smacksmen who, 
as was the invariable custom of those days, was returning to his 
home, drunk ? Loud voices from the kitchen, voices shrill and angry, 
guttural tones, and now and then a scream of fear, told us that 
assistance must be given whether it was woman’s work or not. 
Granny and Gertrude scurried through the front kitchen to the back, 
myself and the maid bringing up the rear, to see midst the shadows, 
for there was but one feeble lamp to light a place the size of a barn, 
a woman, her back against the pump, and an angry man, colossal in 
build, holding her by the shoulders and shaking her to and fro. 
The man, strong in the arms, is weak in the legs and he totters and 
is inclined to fall to the ground, yet in his swaying never releasing 
his hold. His speech came thick and difficult to understand. 

‘T’ll pay yer—see if I don’t. Throstle on yer—I will. Going 


along o’ Jack Beavor whilst I ha been smacken .. .’ It was the 
old story : the faithless woman, the jealous lover. He roared out 
his complaints. 


‘Tis a lie,’ the girl managed to get out. 

‘’Tain’t, I tells yer—Harmer—he seed yer—told me onit. I be 
going ter rightside yer—’ 

Granny and Gertrude clutched at the man’s blue guernsey. 
There was a chance that the presence of the much feared Vicar’s 
lady and daughter might induce a measure of sobriety in this 
befused brain. And for the moment it seemed as if they had 
succeeded, for the man loosened the grip of one hand in order to pull 
a forelock. 

‘ Axing your pardon, mum, your very humble servant—there 
be no blame attached to yer, mind—that be quite all right between 
you and me, mum, but,’ and here the hand again gripped the scream- 
ing cook, ‘ I be going ter settle this once for all.’ 

Regardless of all the beggings, threatenings, expostulation, the 
man again started to shake the girl. He dragged her from her 
position of comparative safety against the pump, and pressing his 
great weight on her shoulders brought the two of them in a heap to 
the floor. It was a paralysing scene. 

But what a creature of resources was our upside-down girl ! ‘ You 
dake’s-headed fool, you, that be Rachel not Becky, you ha got the 
wrong twin,’ she shouted to the struggling forms. And then she 
entered into the mélée to cuff the smacksman’s ears. 
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A silly look of wonderment passed over the drunken man’s 
face. 

‘Clare ter Gawd that be so ?’ 

‘To be sure, don’t I keep on telling on you ?’ 

‘Blast me! they be as alike as tew eggs.’ The man with 
difficulty blundered to his feet, hitting the kitchen table with his 
shoulder and thereby shifting it across the room. ‘If I ha madea 
mistake I ’pologise to you, mum, and I’ll sling my hook arter tother 
mawther,’ and to my relief he staggered across the kitchen and 
without as much as a glance at his victim cannoned out of the back 
door into the yard and we slammed and bolted the door behind him: 

Our anxiety now centred round the innocent Rachel. The 
upside-down girl brought us relief. I heard her assuring my Granny 
that as he must pass the Half Moon on his way to the village the 
smacksman would be certain to draw in there for another quart of 
beer, which would put the cap on any possibility of interference with 
the cook’s twin. And when he was sober he was as meek as a child, 
that was the maid’s opinion and we thought she knew. All the same 
she had added another specimen to the collection of mawkins which 
haunted me when I went up to bed. 

Probably nowadays the old vicarage is connected by telephone 
with the village, and I know a large riverside residence has been 
built on the glebe close by, so this kind of evening incident would be 
next to impossible. To-day smacksmen return to their villages by 
motor bus, whirled past the beerhouses on the road—in those days 
paid-off men had to walk. They took the whole day footing the 
sixteen miles and never missed one house of refreshment on their 
way. 

It was a wet morning, I remember, on one of the occasions when 
Octavius went away, driving to Norwich, for the Cromer line was 
only then in the making. The navvies working on that line were 
another cause of trepidation, for when they downed tools, which 
even then was sometimes the case, they wandered in bands as far 
out as our village, chiefly to get up prize fights among themselves, 
contests which if he could manage to see without being seen delighted 
Octavius’s heart. Generally they ended in a mélée amongst the 
backers, and there would be a row, like Hades let loose, in a near- 
by field, and I have watched men with gaping wounds in their heads 
being washed at the yard pump. 

‘ Pray God we don’t have any navvy fight whilst your father is 
away,’ was always Gertrude’s mother’s prayer. 

I heard her words and for the time my share in the general uplift 
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as Octavius’ cart turned out of the drive was dissipated. I wandered 
into the empty coach-house and found old Loft complacently 
smoking his pipe, his share of uplift would take the form of slackness. 
On my approach he appeared to be going over the duties which he 
might set about on a wet morning like this, duties Octavius would 
expect to find done on his return three days hence. 

‘Tew wet ter sow the late peas . . . ground tew slusher ter be 
trod on... can’t stake them dahlias, wet’ll make them side 
shutes brittlelike . . . I know, I’ll make that ere mawkin, that'll 
keep me in the dry, that’s a sure moral; come you along, young 
feller, come you on, the bahds be wholly perishing them straw- 
berries.” I was disinclined to watch the operation but had not the 
strength of mind to say so, so I followed old Loft to the straw-house, 
where he proceeded to stuff a most disreputable clerical suit with 
straw. The legs and then the body grow in bulk before me, already 
itis a being whose arms and legs can give jerky movements, startling 
in their unexpectedness, as Loft crams another handful of straw into 
the seat of the trousers, standing the figure upright in the so-doing. 
Then Gertrude appeared, with triumph showing us the mawkin’s 
head which she had fashioned from an old white stocking, with eyes 
of ink, startlingly penetrating, a gaping gash of a mouth of two 
strips of flannel sewn across the face, and for nose another piece of 
stocking, stuffed with rag and attached by needle and thread. 
Gertrude shouts with laughter and flicks this dreadful proboscis 
with fingers and thumb, calling on us to admire her ingenuity, 
while I, each moment, grow more nervous and a feeling of sickness 
takes possession of the pit of my stomach. They have secured the 
head to the body and with an old straw hat completed the horrid 
outfit. 

He—no one could cal! a mawkin it—lies there in a natural 
recumbent attitude, one arm carelessly thrown along a bundle of 
straw, the head a little to one side and eyeing me. Although he is 
now as still as the stuffed albino pheasant on the hall table, let him 
but be attached to his stake by the strawberry bed and the now 
limp arms will gently sway in the breeze and I shall come upon him 
from unexpected points, and he will give me starts to chill the blood 
when I find his staring eyes upon me. How could I ever enjoy a 
strawberry from the bed he was about to guard knowing as I knew 
that in some supernatural way he might come to life and fold me in 
his embrace ? 

‘ We'll leave he in here till ’tis finer and I can go inter carr and 
cut a strong stake ter set him up proper-like,’ Loft announced. 
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Gertrude agreed and out of sheer devilry gave the figure a kick 
which sent him sprawling on his face in the straw. And with a 
‘ Now then, Miss Gertrude, don’t yer do so—might hurt his Rever- 
ence,’ we leave the horrid thing, and as Loft closed the straw-house 
door I knew that I disliked mawkins as a family more than I should 
ever dare tell anyone. 

I was teased by Gertrude all the rest of the day and dared to go 
alone to the straw-house, which, because I was trying to be a man, 
I did, though reluctantly. But fear cometh in the night season ! To 
Gertrude, I mean ; it always was with me. The mawkin she had 
helped to make and then kicked prone on his face in the straw had 
his revenge. We started out gaily on our patrol, first to visit the 
lofts above the stables ; Gertrude with loaded pistol led the way up 
the stairs which run out of the bakehouse and I followed. We 
arrived in the onion loft; there were no onions in it at this season, 
only the smell and a débris of dry skins littering the floor. It was 
so nearly dark that here Gertrude lit her stable lantern, a tin one 
that burnt a candle, and we went on through a hay-loft with gaping 
slits in the floor to thrust the hay down into the racks below, passing 
through the chamber in which lumber was kept, great bundles of 
old sails and packing-cases piled high one above another, rocks on 
a shore of blackness behind which anyone could hide—so Gertrude 
explains to my quaking self—and I believe her as I see how 
thoroughly she inspects each group, the swinging lantern in her 
hand throwing flashes of light which left recesses far darker than 
they would have been without it. We carried on our search till we 
had passed through another door into an empty chamber that had 
only a musty smell; I knew that we were now above the straw-house. 
Gertrude flashed her light around till it picked up the trap-door in 
the floor. 

‘ Now,’ said she, ‘ let us see how our old mawkin is getting on.’ 

She thrust the lantern through the raised trap, holding it at 
arm’s length in the darkness, and, leaning over the hole, we could see, 
though dimly, a figure lying in the straw. Gertrude seemed to be 
looking very hard and trying to avoid the upward rays of the light 
by shifting her lantern from one side of the hole to the other. 

* He has moved,’ she announced in a hoarse whisper. 

Really I was not as surprised as she was. I had always known 
that some time—some time—I should be there at the moment when 
a mawkin came to life. 

‘ And he is moving now.’ 
We both brought our heads out of the hole together. We 
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squatted down on the floor, pressed one against the other for pro- 
tection, our ears aprick for any sound from below. It reached us 
presently, the rustle of straw, there was no mistaking it, and though 
our hearts were in our mouths we were forced against our wills to 
look down again through the gaping trap. The figure, black against 
the white straw, was still there, and we kept our eyes glued to it, 
hardly daring to breathe. Then to our dismay it got to all fours 
and then stood up—at that moment ‘ bang’ went Gertrude’s pistol, 
the concussion of which bang blew out our candle. 

I had been frightened before, but never like this. I know I 
screamed, though I did not hear myself, for the report of the pistol 
drowned all sound, but what was worst of all I felt Gertrude 
trembling. I had never known till that moment that Gertrude 
could be afraid. But she made a quicker recovery than I did, and 
the next moment she was striking a match to relight the lantern. 

‘It went off by accident,’ I heard her exclaim, and once more she 
dropped the light and peered below, but not I, I had seen enough. 
‘He’s gone, gone altogether,’ and her face was turned to me in 
open-mouthed astonishment. I understood the fear but I wondered 
at the astonishment ; how often, though I had been told it was the 
wind, had I not seen a mawkin move towards me, which would have 
caught me had I not run. 

There was no running now, the chamber was too dark and there 
were too many obstacles between me and safety and not a trace of 
our mawkin could she see. Yet she was positive it had been our 
scarecrow of the morning, for was he not wearing her father’s old 
clothes and his old straw hat, as we had dressed him a few hours 
ago? ‘That’s puzzling.’ Gertrude spoke enquiringly; she was 
quickly recovering from her fright in the wonderful way she always 
did. All the same she could not explain what had become of our 
mawkin, and I do not believe she fancied the return journey through 
those empty chambers any more than I did. Patrols are all very 
well if you don’t meet anyone when you are out on them ! 

The truth of this postulate was brought home to me in special 
sense when, during a period of the war, as Special Constable, I 
patrolled six miles of dark, deserted lanes, All the long-buried 
mawkins of my youth seemed to jump to life—in imagination. 
Should I meet one—a mawkin of a German signalling a passing 
Zeppelin, or, maybe, two or three Germans in a powerful car which 
my instructions bade me hold up? My brains told me I certainly 
should not, as his brain told the five-year boy that mawkins were 
but clothes stuffed with straw, but brains to be believed need sun- 
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light, and familiar sounds, and the pleasant company of man. 
Trudging through mud and pouring rain in a narrow by-lane lined 
on either side with over-arching elms, the flick of my flashlight would 
reveal a tree whose fantastically shaped bole and skinny, armlike 
branches, seemed as human as the guardian of the strawberry beds, 
or an unseen horse, head over the hedge, might give a terrific snort 
into my ear, chilling to the blood, and once more I experienced the 
terrors of those earlier patrols—once more mawkins came to life. 

Very welcome voices sounded up the bakehouse steps. ‘Is 
anyone hurt, Miss Gertrude ? Come down at once,’ they called. 
We left the gaping hole to find at the top of the stairs frightened, 
staring faces. 

‘ Whatever has happened, Miss Gertrude? You haven’t been and 
killed anyone ? Thank God you haven’t shot yourself or the poor 
little fellow, though he be as white as a ghost.’ The cook lifted me 
in her arms and carried me downstairs, and i tried to explain my 
sobs by saying I didn’t mind the pistol going off but it was the 
mawkin standing up. . . . Gertrude told her tale and once more the 
upside-down girl came to the rescue. 

‘ There, there,’ she said soothingly, ‘ that worn’t no old mawkin 
at all. Old Loft came back, full o’ beer, as he often be when 
master is away. He told me his wife had been mobbing him a 
rum un for using them good clothes on a mawkin, same as were 
fit for any Christian to go to work in. She sent him back to fetch 
’em, saying as how she could find some a deal worse for the mawkin. 
Depend upon it, he being beery took them off and put them over 
his others, and then had a lay-down to sleep his beer off afore he 
went home and got another mobbing, for he be in mortal dread of 
his wife.. You woke him up with your pistol, Miss Gertrude, fair 
scared the life out of him, I’ll wager, and so he offed it as fast as 
he could.’ 

The explanation seemed to satisfy everyone but myself. 1 
believe there followed a prolonged argument between Granny and 
Gertrude anent the desirability of unarmed patrols in the future, 
but I only took notice of the last sentence : ‘ How thankful I shall 
be when your father returns!’ I agreed, for then Octavius would 
do the looking round and the locking up for the night. 

Yet my mind was not easy when they tucked me in my bed. 
I knew on the morrow another mawkin, and because he must wear 
Loft’s old clothes a far more disreputable one, had to be made. 


I hated mawkins. 
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A LOST TRAIN. 
BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


THE advertisement columns of the daily press teem with announce- 
ments of losses, ranging from diamond brooches to escaped 


chimpanzees, and even larger truants. As the father of a family, 


I can testify to the extraordinary manner in which young hopefuls 
manage to lose, for a season, some of their most cherished belong- 
ings, nigh as big, occasionally, as the humble homes they grace 
with their presence. But perhaps the most astonishing disappear- 
ance within my own personal knowledge is that of an éntire freight 
train, loaded to the gunwale in South Africa with sorely-needed 
foodstuffs. And the purport of this narrative is an attempt to 
reconstruct the strange story from memory, after the lapse of a 
good many years. 


All was turmoil and bustle at Mafeking railway station. An 
urgent message had been received to push up a goods train with 
supplies for the requirements of a Mashona district far away in 
the north. The crops there had failed owing to swarms of locusts 
invading this area, and devouring the harvest of nearly ripe corn, 
thus exposing the inhabitants to the dangers of starvation. To 
alleviate the likely effects of the threatened famine it was impera- 
tive that relief should be sent up without delay. 

Hence, crowds of Kafirs were toiling and sweating in the sun, 
loading up the long line of wagons standing in a siding at Mafeking, 
under the supervision of several whites who had been directed to 
get the supply train off that night. At length, soon after sundown, 
the long day’s work was done; and shortly before midnight the 
heavily-weighted freight train lumbered out of the siding, with 
much creaking and groaning, to set forth on its slow distant journey 
to the north. 

This was in the early days of opening out the interior of Africa 
by the sure and certain means of railways; but the permanent 
way of this particular line was not yet of the most substantial 
character. Initial efficiency had been somewhat sacrificed to 
getting the line through to its destination with despatch. The 
country traversed still remained to be exploited, and was in parts 
but sparsely populated. Stations were few and far between ; 
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and from motives of economy were as yet little more than primitive 
sun-dried brick structures. Here the single line blossomed tem- 
porarily into a double track to admit of the passing of the very 
occasional trains proceeding up and down the line from the 
metropolis in the south to the remote regions in the north, that 
gave promise in years to come of proving ultimate Eldorados. The 
lonely existence of these small isolated station staffs was one not 
to be envied, though they were connected up by a rough telegraph 
line which stretched the length of the unfinished railway. Their 
chief excitement was the arrival of perhaps one mixed train north- 
ward bound, and one travelling in the opposite direction, every 
other day. Then the solitary white station-master, and his usually 
coloured assistant, were able to obtain a few minutes’ brief con- 
verse with men of their own race who descended upon them from 
the larger world without. 

In addition to grain, the freight train with which we are con- 
cerned carried £5,000 of specie and notes in a stout safe, all under 
charge of a middle-aged Scots guard, Mactavish, who had spent 
practically his whole life from early manhood in South Africa. He 
had been connected with the railway extension since its inception, 
and throughout the period of its construction had not only been 
employed on laying the permanent way for some time, but sub- 
sequently made hundreds of trips up and down the gradually 
lengthening line as a guard. There was not a yard of it, therefore, 
that was not familiar to him; and he was universally regarded by 
the Company as the most experienced and trustworthy employee 
of the entire subordinate staff. 

The engine-driver was a brother Scot, and a relative of Mac- 
tavish, MacDougall by name, who possessed an equally honourable 
record in his own particular sphere; and was especially selected 
to run the relief train to her destination with all possible expedition. 
The only other occupant of the train was the Kafir stoker, Tom, 
a burly, cheery rogue, who had long been associated with MacDougall 
in the fatherly care of one of the most up-to-date goods engines 
on the line, in which they both took the greatest pride. 

It may be said with confidence, therefore, that nothing had 
been left to chance by the railway officials at Mafeking in order 
to carry prompt aid to those whose position was becoming parlous, 
owing to the depredations of the all-consuming locusts in their 
land. It was anticipated that. in three days at most the poor 
sufferers south of Salisbury would receive sufficient supplies to 
enable them to maintain themselves for a fortnight or more. By 
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that time it was hoped that arrangements could be made to supple- 
ment their needs from districts nearer at hand, which had escaped 
the ravages of the locusts. 

For the first two days after the departure of the relief train 
her steady progress up the line was duly recorded; and though 
there was nothing break-neck about her speed along the slender 
thread, still it was in every way quite satisfactory, and pretty well 
up to schedule time. The comparatively open veldt as far as Tati, 
with its gentle grades on the high-lying plateau of the interior, 
had now been left behind; and a more difficult region of hills, 
dales, and dense woods entered after the train steamed out of 
Bulawayo. And it was during the penetration of this relatively 
wild tract that an ominous silence regarding the movements of 
the train first became noticeable. 

When it failed to reach its destination at the appointed time, 
frantic telegrams were despatched down the line from the officials 
of the afflicted district, the inhabitants of which were beginning 
to clamour for food. The mixed train which had left the open 
country some thirty-six hours behind the freight train was quite 
positive it had not passed the latter at any siding through the hilly 
region. The next down mixed submitted a report back to the same | 
effect. The whole affair suddenly became shrouded in mystery. 
The longed-for supply train had completely vanished; and heavy 
rains began to fall, which by no means mended matters. 

In order to clear up the strange situation, part of a construction 
train was summoned from rail-head, many miles beyond, to make 
an examination by day of the region in which the relief train had 
been swallowed up, and to render assistance if necessary. It was 
feared that, when taking some sharp curve on the steep hillside 
by night, it might have left the flimsy line and plunged headlong 
into a deep ravine, where it lay shattered and concealed many 
hundred feet below the track. 

In spite of a most careful and extended search of the country, 
however, no trace of a wrecked train was revealed. All the old 
gravel pit sidings were then scrutinised, but as the rails were in 
every case thickly encrusted with the rust of months, and much 
overgrown by the luxuriant vegetation into which they mostly 
led for long distances, that offered no solution, either, to the seekers 
of the vanished train. Thus it seemed as though the entire convoy 
had been consumed by some fearful and wonderful convulsion of 
nature, leaving behind no vestige of the train and its valuable 
contents, but without injuring the line. 
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As may be imagined, considerable time elapsed before the 
bewilderment caused by the inexplicable disappearance of the 
train with its three trustworthy occupants subsided. But im- 
mediately the dire intelligence reached Headquarters fresh supplies 
had to be hurried up to the famine-stricken area to mitigate the 
sufferings of the natives. Fortunately, a neighbouring district 
was also able, shortly afterwards, to supply grain in unexpected 
quantities, as its inhabitants apparently had a larger surplus in 
store than previously estimated. The tide of disaster was averted, 
but the Administration had to pay high prices for the grain brought 
in by natives from outside. 

Life is strenuous in Africa, and gradually the episode came to 
be regarded as yet another unsolved mystery to be consigned to 
the limbo of the past. The Company behaved handsomely to 
the widows of Mactavish and MacDougall, presenting them with 
generous solatiums for the sad bereavement that had so suddenly 
and unaccountably befallen them. It furnished them, too, with 
passages back to their own bonnie Scotland, where they would 
be among friends and relatives again to share their sorrows. 


Now those were hard days for the white trader in the interior 
of Africa ; and the life of the majority was a never-ceasing struggle 
for existence against the forces of nature, the suspicion of natives, 
and the inhospitable character of the country in which they sought 
a livelihood. Some there were who obtained the bare wherewithal 
to subsist, as a reward for their dogged courage and pertinacity ; 
but more failed to support themselves for any length of time; 
and few, indeed, were able, towards the close of a strenuous life 
amid such surroundings, to depart to their homeland with sufficient 
savings to secure an otium cum dignitate during their declining 
years. 

Yet, despite these drawbacks, adventurous spirits there were 
in plenty, ever ready to try their luck and test their hardihood 
in the comparatively little-known regions off the beaten track. 
One was never sure what the morrow would bring forth; and the 
pluck of the pioneer, combined with the risks of the gambler, 
might some day lead to wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Hence, throughout the length and breadth of Africa were scattered 
many tough, optimistic Britons who loved the rough life, and were 
inwardly convinced that they, for sure, had been selected by 
Providence to reap a rich harvest for their toil in the uncivilised 
wilds decided upon as their field of endeavour. 
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Two such cheery optimists were bearing each other company 
across the rolling highlands that lie between Rhodesia and Portu- 
guese East Africa. And to judge by appearances their venture 
this trip was likely to prove a profitable one, as before them was 
being driven a grand herd of several hundred long-horned Mashona 
cattle. Splendid big-framed beasts they were, that should com- 
mand a lucrative sale by weight on arrival at the seaport of Beira, 
their destination. 

The two whites were assisted in their troublesome task of 
getting these animals safely to the coast by a party of Mashonas, 
men who had spent their lives among cattle. These natives soon 
learnt to know each individual member of the herd by sight; and 
should any of the oxen escape their vigilance, and stray from the 
line of march, when traversing tracts of thick bush, their absence 
would be speedily detected on reaching the open, and the wanderers 
rounded up to rejoin their companions. 

Progress was necessarily slow by the unfrequented tracks the 
traders had elected to follow. Their way lay eastwards through 
the broken country that intervened between their point of de- 
parture, not far from the unfinished railway south of Salisbury, 
and the coast. Though the country was, for the most part, but 
thinly populated, it was well-watered and afforded good grazing 
grounds for the cattle at the end of each day’s trek—sufficient 
reasons in themselves to justify the route chosen. 

Nevertheless, the anxiety of the traders was great. The country 
at that period abounded with lions and other carnivora that 
regarded prime beef as a dainty worth the seeking. The safety 
of the cattle by night, therefore, was a consideration of the highest 
importance ; and the dangers of nocturnal attacks by beasts of 
prey would certainly be lessened by entering regions where trees 
and thorn bushes were plentiful, for the construction of zaribas. 
Within their friendly shelter the animals should be securely 
protected during the hours of darkness. 

Without recounting in detail the further adventures of the 
two traders, which would require an article to themselves, it may 
briefly be stated that they were a month on the road; and that 
the oxen reached the coast in excellent condition. Consequently 
they fetched such good prices that, after paying off their attendants 
for their services, the two whites found themselves several thousand 
pounds in pocket as the result of their latest enterprise. They 
decided, therefore, to enjoy a long-looked for holiday in the home- 
land. Passages were immediately booked in the next homeward- 
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bound steamer that called in at Beira; and the fortunate couple 
departed from the shores of Africa relatively rich men, and glad 
to shake the dust of the country off their feet. 


Some months after Mesdames Mactavish and MacDougall left 
for the land of their birth, heavily draped in widows’ weeds, a 
sportsman visiting Rhodesia on a shooting expedition pursued 
a wounded antelope into thick cover. Whilst forcing his way 
through this belt of wood and dense undergrowth he suddenly 
came upon a ghostly array of empty waggons in a partially cleared 
cutting. His curiosity aroused, closer inspection showed them 
to be standing on overgrown rails. Following down the line of 
trucks led him to an abandoned, rust-bedecked locomotive; and 
continuing along the rails he eventually dived through a compact 
curtain of creepers across the track, and emerged into the open, 
not far from the point whence this siding branched off from the 
main line of railway. 

He happened to mention this strange discovery later, when 
camped beside a small roadway station, quite unaware that a goods 
train had mysteriously disappeared before his advent in the country. 
The white station-master was considerably taken aback, and at 
once telegraphed the intelligence to Headquarters. The railway 
authorities were equally surprised; but promptly despatched 
officials to investigate the circumstances on the spot. 

The siding was one of several that had been carefully inspected 
at the time of the disappearance of the freight train ; and the rails 
were even more rusty than when they had shown no indication of 
being recently traversed. On examining the creeper curtain more 
minutely, however, it now became apparent that the whole of it 
could be swung to one side, and be thus secured to permit the 
passage of a locomotive and train, without injuring the bark or 
foliage, and then be lowered into its original position again. It 
was due to the seeming impossibility, at the time, of any traffic 
having lately passed over this siding that no examination beyond 
the curtain had been made of it. Yet, engine and train complete 
were concealed not many score yards on the far side of the curtain 
and luxuriant growth that had sprung up and hidden them so 
effectively, and for so long, from view. 

It is true the rust on the rails had previously appeared to present 
indisputable evidence that no traffic from the main line could have 
passed over them of late. Nevertheless, it was equally certain 
the train could not have reached the secluded spot it now occupied, 
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without traversing those few yards of open ground extending to 
the curtain. 

That was a poser. Presently it occurred to one of the examining 
officials that guard Mactavish had formerly been one of the most 
experienced platelayers employed by the Company. Happy 
inspiration! The party trudged through the woods to the far end 
of the siding, past the derelict engine and abandoned trucks ; and 
there, sure enough, a considerable length of the old original track 
had been taken up—sufficient, presumably, to relay the portion 
between the main line and the curtain. And close to the latter, 
amidst the thick undergrowth, were subsequently ferreted out 
the discarded rails that apparently had been replaced, after the 
entire train had passed over them, and probably disturbed the rust 
of months. 

No skeletons of the three luckless men were discovered ; but 
the remains of a battered safe, forced open, and its contents 
palpably rifled, were stumbled upon in the bush; whilst the long 
line of trucks stood empty and forlorn, giving no visible clue to 
what they had originally contained. 

It now seemed, beyond the shadow of any doubt, that Mac- 
tavish, MacDougall, and cheery Tom had carried out certain 
laborious and nefarious designs with remarkable skill and secrecy. 
But the birds had long since flown, and where their present abiding- 
place was situated it was quite impossible to guess. It was evident, 
however, they could not have disposed of the many tons of food- 
stuffs the freight train had carried without outside assistance. 
The explanation of this is possibly to be found in the fact that the 
natives of the district adjacent to the locust-invaded area were 
able to furnish unexpected relief to their neighbours, for which 
they charged the Administration famine prices. Assuming this 
solution to be correct, they must have performed this transporta- 
tion by night, under intelligent direction, very swiftly, and in 
funereal silence. 

Since the Scot is notoriously ubiquitous, it is not unlikely that 
the two white traders seen trekking through Portuguese territory, 
driving a valuable herd of Mashona cattle before them to the coast, 
were friends Mactavish and MacDougall. They would desire to 
shun publicity if they obtained all that livestock in exchange for 
the tons of grain secreted in an obscure siding not far from the 
intended destination of the freight train. 

The probability is heightened when it is stated that, despite 
his reputation for sobriety and trustworthiness, it was subsequently 
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ascertained that guard Mactavish had lately been gambling reck- 
lessly in local stocks and shares during that boom period. He had 
lost all the savings of his previous thrifty life spent in South Africa 
by so doing. His bosom friend MacDougall also, it seems, had 
been badly bitten by the same insane desire to get rich quickly, 
and had come an unmitigated cropper before setting forth on his 
last journey in charge of his beloved engine. 

The disconsolate widows, I was informed by an Afrikander 
who travelled home in the same steamer, appeared to have become 
quite reconciled to their future solitary state, very shortly after 
sailing from Cape Town. It was either because they rejoiced to 
be finally quit of two such foolish husbands, having now a fair 
competence of their own; or because they were building cheerful 
castles in Spain regarding the years stretching before them. 
Anyhow, their stay in Glasgow was of brief duration, for they 
became suspicious of its uncertain atmosphere after the warm 
sunshine of South Africa, to which they had long been accustomed. 
So they resolved to live quietly abroad. 

Later developments seem to suggest that it was Portugal, not 
Spain, which occupied much of their thoughts on their homeward 
journey, since I learn on unimpeachable authority that two highly 
respectable couples—Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
—reside in notably delectable little villas on the bank of the Tagus. 
They are childless, homely people, with strong Scots accents, 
notwithstanding their names. This is due, they assure their many 
friends of the British community, to their lengthy sojourn north 
of the Tweed, where they made their modest pile in business. 
Thus they are able now to spend the evening of their days in com- 
parative comfort amid the brighter surroundings of the sunny 
south, instead of barely existing in the clammy cold of the industrial 
north. So it is hardly surprising that they should have decided 
to abscond from our ‘stormy and unsettled’ (B.B.C. weather 
forecast) English climate. 

Lastly, should you ever visit Beira, and keep your eyes care- 
fully skinned, you may possibly alight upon a lusty, smiling, grey- 
haired Kafir, employed as a wharfage porter. He used to be 
known as Tom, in days gone by, and still remains a pretty handy 
man. He is tolerably well to do, I understand ; but is a Portuguese 
subject through force of circumstances. I venture to predict, 
therefore, that if you take him aside, and whisper something in his 
ear about a lost train in Rhodesia, he will merely answer with a 
grin, and wink the other eye. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF PETER KHAN. 


I nap been in the district for over six months—a district of more 
than half a million souls—the only British officer, and, as I believed, 
the only member of the Christian Faith. 

A few miles beyond the border flourished a large mission station, 
but the border here consisted of one of the broadest rivers of India, 
a full mile wide, an effective barrier. Mine was a district of river 
and forest, difficult of access, without roads, the many waterways 
the great highways of such trade and commerce as existed. No 
part of India could have offered greater difficulties to missionary 
enterprise. 

It was, therefore, with considerable surprise that I one morning 
received a letter from the mission across the border that a small 
Christian settlement existed at a place called Khankhali, far down 
in the south of the district in the midst of a perfect network of 
waterways. The letter was a brief one and gave no details, merely 
asking if I would be good enough some ten days hence to take 
down on my launch the Bishop of the diocese for a confirmation 
among this little company of far-off members of the Church. For 
my launch, except for a tedious journey of several days in a country 
boat, was the only means of getting him there. I wrote back 
gladly offering to take the Bishop and to give every help I could. 

Greatly interested in this little community I sent for the head 
of my office and asked for information. But I was at once met 
with a blank wall of ignorance. No one knew anything about it. 
Even the name of the place was unknown and the map made no 
mention of it. Official after official was sent for but no informa- 
tion was forthcoming. With one consent they denied all knowledge 
of this little isolated community of another faith. The office held 
no record of it. So it being located more than a hundred miles 
from. headquarters I was, until the Bishop arrived, in ignorance 
of all but its existence. 

It was a glorious February morning when we set forth. The 
Bishop was an old friend of mine, tall, white-haired, venerable, 
a true type of the real Father in God. His reputation for saintli- 
ness was only equalled by his reputation for his gift of tongues. 
His diocese covered an enormous province and beyond, wherein 
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a perfect Babel of speech reigned. It was rumoured that within 
six months of his coming to rule over the diocese he had mastered 
three of the most widely spoken languages, and that he had 
conducted the whole service and preached extempore in each. 
Hitherto, long as I had known him, I had had no personal ex- 
perience of this gift of his, but if rumour spoke true he was a shining 
example to us in the services, who nowadays for the most part 
fall sadly short in sound working knowledge of the language— 
that only real open sesame to the hearts of the Indian people. It 
is difficult to get to know and understand a people whose every 
shade of language one can understand ; but how grasp the thoughts 
and hopes and aspirations of a people whose tongue one can only 
speak haltingly and understand imperfectly? Yet the Powers- 
that-be, that sit aloft far off and rule the India of to-day, lay so 
much stress on endless figures and reports that this essential to a 
sympathetic understanding is forgotten. Whereby the personal 
touch that means so much everywhere and in India in particular 
is wanting. Later on, on this same journey when we reached our 
destination, this was to be brought home to me with full force. 
Steaming down the great river the Bishop and his chaplain 

told me all they knew of the little Christian settlement we were 
going to visit. Some fifty years ago it seemed two young orphans 
from the mission settlement across the border, imbued with the 
pioneer spirit, had been given a grant of unreclaimed land at 
Khankhali. For the first four years they had had a hard struggle. 
The virgin forest, untouched by the hand of man through all time, 
had been a formidable obstacle, but by dint of much labour, bit 
by bit, they had conquered, and with every foot of ground cleared, 

the virgin soil released from bondage had abundantly repaid their 
toil. Then one had turned back, tired of the loneliness and isola- 

tion, and drawn by the claims of civilisation. The other had 

returned to the mission settlement only in search of a wife to help 

him in his work and to found with him a new settlement in the 

forest. Among the girls just starting out in life from the mission 

school he had found what he sought, an orphan like himself with 

no kith or kin and lured by the glamour of this new life of inde- 

pendence. From that day to this, now more than fifty years, 

neither had ever left the little settlement they had wrested from 
the primeval forest. 

Prosperity had come to them in full measure. Their flocks 

and their herds had increased abundantly, their paddy fields 
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spreading ever further and further into the forest. Rich fields of 
waving corn now covered what but a few years since had been the 
unreclaimed jungle. Seven sons and five daughters had been 
born to them. Sons-in-law and daughters-in-law had been pro- 
vided for them as need arose from the Christian settlement across 
the border, and their numbers had increased and multiplied until 


. now in the fourth generation they numbered some two hundred 


souls. It was ten members of the fourth generation that the Bishop 
was now on his way to confirm in the Faith of their fathers. 

After an eight hours’ run we drew near to Khankhali. Many 
miles behind we had left the limits of civilisation. The great 
broad river that flowed in its strength and grandeur well-nigh 
straight to sea had been left behind, and by devious waterways 
we had travelled through the heart of the forest. By winding 
and ever narrowing streams the little launch had ploughed her 
way, the Secuni anxiously plying his lead to take the soundings 
and calling out his readings with a curious sing-song lilt, the only 
sound save the pounding of the engine in this vast land of silence, 
‘Do baum mila nahi,’ ‘ Ek baum do hath,’ ‘ Ekunter do baum,’ the 
musical cry came up to us from the lower deck as we sat above, 
beside the serang at his wheel. The tide was at the ebb and the 
serang, who knew every inch of these rivers, was anxious that we 
should get through a certain khal where the river shallowed before 
the tide had quite gone out. Overhead the sky was one unclouded 
vault of blue. On the water the sun glanced, making it a pathway 
of gold. The air was still fresh with the freshness of the winter’s 
morning. From time to time across the narrow streams or closer 
in against the banks there flashed the brilliant vision of a king- 
fisher, a splash of glorious orange and purple and green and blue. 
As the sloping banks of the river beds were left high and dry by 
the retreating tide, they furnished huge crocodiles, almost the 
colour of the mud on which they lay, with resting places on which 
to bask in the sun. They lay in rows tails downwards towards the 
stream and as the launch approached they slipped noiselessly into 
the water. They form an easy target for the sportsman, but they 
are not too easy to secure. A bullet may kill dead but the shock 
may be just sufficient to slide it down the bank into the stream 
which carries the unresisting carcass swiftly away. But to-day 
we were on a mission of peace and no dead crocodile floated down 
to sea. I had shot many and should have many chances more, 
and to-day there seemed to rest a special peace on river and forest. 
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We were on a mission of life, not death. The Bishop dozed in his 
chair as the day advanced and once I heard him murmur as he fell 
asleep, ‘The River of Life,’ and again softly, ‘a great river—a 
great river flowed through the midst of it.’ 

It was nearing noonday as we came in sight of Khankhali. 
A sudden bend in the river revealed it, awake and stirring with 
excitement in the noonday sunlight. From afar we saw it first 
in miniature. Here at last the forest no longer held complete 
sway—a great open clearing lay cut in the midst of it. On every 
side it still stood menacingly ready to encroach again and dominate 
it, if man should but for a moment stay his hand. Thick, almost 
impenetrable, forest on every side and in the midst this great open 
stretch of level ground without a forest tree to break its triumph. 
Neat and trim, divided into fields by tiny mounds, and in the 
centre, some way back from the river, the village, set with its groups 
of towering palms and leafy plantain trees. On the river bank 
awaiting our arrival was surely every inmate of the settlement, 
clad in spotless white that cried aloud the great occasion. It was 
all so clean and neat that, viewed from a distance, it looked like 
some childish toy, some Noah’s Ark affair of one’s earliest memories. 

Then as we drew near the crowd grew from a mass of tiny 
moving marionettes into individuality. The central figures, 
round which all the others seemed unconsciously to group them- 
selves, were an old, old man and an old, old woman. The former, 
a portly but dignified figure, grey-headed, yet still erect, leant on 
a long staff that he carried in his hand. He wore only a loin cloth, 
newly washed to a dazzling whiteness, with one end thrown loosely 
round his shoulders, his venerable head bare to the sun. The 
latter, his wife, was no less remarkable a figure. Still upright, 
like her spouse, her mass of hair was scarcely streaked with grey 
and but half hidden by the red-bordered sari that she had drawn 
over it. Round her neck hung a necklace of bright red beads. 
Her ample skirts were of the same spotless white, red-bordered. 
They were a splendid patriarchal couple and might have walked 
straight out of some Biblical story. Around them in picturesque 
array were grouped their descendants, men, women, and children 
of every age, all clad in the same spotless white, a great company 
of witness. 

A little apart from them was another group, smaller and though 
different yet strangely like. Surely this was the meeting place of 
East and West. For that little company apart consisted of three 
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English men and two English women, clad also in spotless white, 
their bare feet almost as brown from toil and exposure to the sun 
as the great company of brown feet beside them. Only the shape 
of their white garments and their topees distinguished them from 
their Indian fellow Christians. They were a little company of 
priests and sisters from the neighbouring mission station, come 
thus far to welcome the Bishop and attend the confirmation. They 
had travelled for two days by country boats, their usual form of 
travelling, with all its discomforts to a European, a part of their 
teaching being to share the lives of those amongst whom they 
labour as far as it is possible. I had heard much of their splendid 
work and self-sacrifice, and from the brief glimpse I had of them 
that day it was not difficult to see how fully they had won the love 
and esteem at least of this little community. To see them walking 
over the ploughed fields and along the rough river bank bare foot 
was an astonishment. They had found it more convenient to go 
about their work unshod, and though shrinking from the first 
initiation through which one must necessarily pass to ‘ this freedom,’ 
one envied them the attainment of it. The landing reminded one 
in its picturesqueness of some picture of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. As we stepped ashore the old patriarchal couple 
advanced to meet us and fell on their knees at the Bishop’s feet. 
Simultaneously the whole company knelt and on the waiting silence 
fell the beautiful words of the Church’s blessing, first in English 
then in the vernacular. For a moment after he had finished the 
impressive silence held. The Bishop’s lips still moved, his hand 
still uplifted, a wonderful light upon his face as his eyes rested on 
this faithful little company in partibus. 

Then they all rose to their feet again and the old couple greeted 
us one by one with a quaint little unexpected touch of dignity and 
led us along a path between the fields towards the village. 

It was the cleanest village that I have ever seen in the East. 
The roadway had been swept till it was well-nigh innocent even of 
dust. The mud walls of the huts on either side were smooth and 
clean, the thatch above them as neat as skill could make it. Slowly 
the long procession, headed by the Bishop and the patriarchal 
couple, wended its way along the winding street and at last arrived 
at the centre of the village, opposite the old man’s house, by far the 
largest and most sumptuous in the village. In front of it, in a wide 
open space, stood the Hall of Audience, the village meeting place. 
The hall was open on all sides and consisted of nothing but a great 
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thatched roof supported on many pillars roughly cut from the trees 
of the forest and raised on a mud plinth, two feet high. Here 
chairs had been placed in a formal semicircle with a few low stools 
in front, and here we took our seats in ceremonious audience. 

And then no sooner had we seated ourselves in such apparent 
harmony than I gathered that something was wrong. Alas! my 
knowledge of the vernacular lagged far behind the Bishop’s, but 
even so I could not fail to grasp that some grievous hitch had arisen 
in the proceedings. The old man, seated on his humble stool, 
facing the Bishop, who sat in the centre of the semicircle of chairs, 
was speaking faster and faster, urgently and yet more urgently. 
The old woman beside him had clasped her hands appealingly 
and the happy smiling face of her welcome had grown strained 
and anxious. The Bishop, too, whose kindly features had so far 
radiated goodwill and peace looked grave. 

Putting up his hand to stem the old man’s torrent of words 
he asked a question in English of the priests beside him. Then 
turning, still kindly but very gravely, he spoke to the old man 
and the woman beside him and again there came an eager flow 
of language from the patriarch. Behind him the crowd of his 
descendants hung silent on his every word. It was a fascinating 
scene. The old man, even to one without full understanding of 
his speech, was obviously pleading with the Bishop, who as obviously 
found it hard to refuse and as hard to grant his request. Finally 
the Bishop rose and I gathered that he would consult with the 
priests and give his decision before the confirmation service, which 
was fixed to take place in half an hour’s time. Rising with deep 
salaams the old man and his wife, followed by all the others, filed 
out of the Hall of Audience and we were left alone. 

The Bishop was deeply concerned. The eldest great-grandson 
of the patriarch, who was one of the candidates for confirmation, 
had committed a flagrant breach of the Church’s law. The priests 
in whose spiritual charge the little community lay had decided 
that he could not be confirmed and the old man had been appealing 
to the Bishop against their verdict. The boy had married his 
niece ! 

The situation was explained to me. Peter Khan, who was only 
eighteen, the eldest great-grandson and the future ruler of this 
community, had since the last visit of the priests married his sister’s 
daughter. 

‘But surely,’ I pleaded, looking for a way of escape as I 
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remembered the anxiety in the old man’s face, ‘ surely she cannot 
be his actual niece, his very own sister’s daughter ? ’ 

But apparently she was. His eldest sister was seventeen years 
older than himself, and the girl, her daughter, whom he had taken 
to wife, was now sixteen years of age. 

It seemed that the boy, Peter Khan, and his father had travelled 
to the mission station with the girl, and the couple had been married 
by one of the priests in the church there, the fact that the con- 
tracting parties were within the prohibited degree of consanguinity 
being deliberately concealed. 

‘But perhaps they did not know it was forbidden,’ I still 
pleaded, anxious only that nothing should dim the splendour of 
this great day in the little Christian community. 

But again there was no escape. A case had occurred not long 
since of a suggested marriage within one of the prohibited degrees, 
and this had been forbidden and the matter carefully explained 
to the community. 

‘Then why did they do it?’ I asked despairingly, feeling that 
a cloud I could not dispel was falling over the promise of the day. 

The answer finally won over my sympathies to the erring con- 
tracting parties. It was a love match. And so to legalise the 
inevitable, the father of the boy—alas! with the old patriarch’s 
connivance—had conspired to deceive the priests and conceal this 
‘cause and just impediment.’ 

For this I was bound to admit there could be no excuse. Not 
only had they broken an ordinance of the Church to which they 
belonged, they had deliberately lied and deceived. Punishment 
was due and must fall. How could a Bishop of the Church confirm 
one who had so openly defied its tenets ? 

I turned away, sad at heart that the glory of the day must thus 
be dimmed, leaving the little group in solemn conclave. There 
was nothing I could do or say. This was a matter for the Bishop 
and the priests to decide. Wandering down the deserted Hall 
of Audience I stepped out into the sunlight. It was only then 
that I saw him for the first time. He was leaning from outside 
against one of the rough hewn pillars that supported the thatched 
roof, the very picture of disconsolate despair, a picture to inspire 
an artist. Even as he stood with his head sunk low on his chest, 
his shoulders bent forward and his hands clasped loosely in front 
of him, one could see of what exquisite material he was made. 
He wore nothing but a loin cloth, the cloth that had been round his 
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shoulders having fallen back, unnoticed in his great dejection, | 
and trailing loosely on the ground. There was no one else in sight. | 


The rest had gone off, as arranged, to make all ready in the little 
church at the further end of the village street. Surely this must 
be he who had sinned and who was even now awaiting the verdict 
of the little conclave at the other end of the Audience Hall. 

I stopped a few paces in front of him. 

Hearing my steps he looked up and sprang hastily to attention, 
drawing the fallen cloth half around him. Then his eyes having 
for a moment met mine, fell to earth again and he stood quite still. 

I do not think I have ever East or West seen anything human 
more fully exemplifying the glory and beauty of youth. He was 
magnificent. Straight as an arrow, supple as a willow, his every 
movement was a thing of grace. Slim and lithe, his broad shoulders 
were splendidly moulded, his head so finely set upon them it were 
as if the sculptor had given just that one last touch and shown 
therein the triumph of youth and of his own art. The features 
did not fail the wonderful form. They were classic in their beauty, 
his skin a warm soft brown, his hair black with a wave in it on 
which the sunlight glinted. As a model he would have been a 
joy. His supple body seemed made to express every passing 
emotion. As I had seen it first there could have been no more 
perfect representation of desolation and despair. Now as he 
stood magnificently before me there was a strange mixture in his 
attitude of humility and self-respect. It was as if before me he 
was humble, but as if in his own eyes he had kept his self-esteem. 

“You are Peter Khan ?’ I asked at last. 

His eyes glanced up at me again for a moment and looked 
honestly into mine. 

‘Alas! Sir, I am,’ he replied, speaking in English that was 
almost perfect. 

Again there fell a silence. I was seized with a great desire to 
know what was passing in the boy’s mind, what mind there was 
set in that beautiful body. Should I find that physical beauty 
here, as so often elsewhere, covered only a shallowness of mind, or 
that this rare frame, as it gave every evidence of doing, housed as 
rare a soul and intellect? But what right had I to probe into 
this trouble that had come to him and that he obviously took so 
hardly ? Yet there was something in his attitude, some subtle 
appeal in his distress, that made it impossible to pass by in silence. 

Stumblingly, curiously impressed by his innate dignity and 
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quiet calm, I spoke to him of his offence. Was there any way in 
which I could help? Was there no loophole of escape from this 
impasse into which he had wandered? Why had he done this 
thing that the Church from which he now sought confirmation so 
strictly forbade ? How could the Bishop of that Church confirm 
one who had so openly defied its precepts ? 

Yet in the face of his calm dignity I felt as if I were floundering 
among doctrinal pitfalls of which I knew nothing. All the time 
that I was speaking his great dark eyes that seemed to glow with 
honesty and truth looked into mine, not defiantly, but with a great 
respect as if he hung on every word I spoke. My sympathies were 
so entirely won over to his side that I floundered more and more 
and stopped suddenly. 

For a moment longer his calm clear gaze remained fixed earnestly 
upon my face. And then he spoke. 

‘ But, Sir,’ he said quietly, yet earnestly and with all respect 
in his voice, ‘ but, Sir, what did Abraham do ?’ 

The question was so utterly unexpected that I almost gasped. 
Had it not been put so simply, so earnestly, rather as an assertion, 
a conclusive argument of defence, than as a question, I should 
have dissolved in laughter. The astonishment of it so broke the 
tension of the last few moments that only his perfectly serious 
eyes fixed still upon me kept me from even smiling. 

Wildly I tried to remember what it was that Abraham had 
done. I knew it was something dreadful according to modern 
ideas, but for the life of me I could not remember exactly what 
offence it was he had committed. Was it a greater or a lesser 
crime than marrying his niece? Search as I might among my 
Biblical recollections, for the moment, it escaped me. 

And meanwhile opposite me stood this Indian Christian boy 
who was seriously pleading Abraham’s offence, whatever it was, 
in mitigation of his own, and waiting for my judgment. One 
of the many thoughts that flashed across my brain was how very 
hard it was on Abraham that his sin should be pleaded as an excuse 
for another sin, instead of a warning, how many thousand years 
afterwards ? 

What could one say? Only the old trite words that our day 
was not as Abraham’s day, that Abraham’s sin should be a warning 
not an example, that Abraham lived before the Christian era, 
before the truth in its fullness had been revealed. And as I spoke 
his eyes slowly left mine and remained fixed on the ground again. 
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His whole splendid body seemed to droop into despair again. Then 
once more there fell a silence between us. He was so humbled, 
so obviously impressed by all the things I had said that my heart 
went out to him. 

At the other end of the Audience Hall there was a little move- 
ment among the group of Bishop, priests, and sisters as if they had 
come to a decision and the conclave was breaking up. I felt quite 
sure what the result must be. Was there nothing I could do to 
set things right ? 

‘Oh, why did you do it ?’ I asked despairingly. 

Quickly he stepped forward and bending down took my hand 
in both his and raised it to his forehead. Then dropping it he 
stood and faced me to his full height. 

‘You have been kind,’ he said softly, ‘and I will tell you, 
I will tell you why I did it.’ 

For a moment he paused and I watched the inward struggle 
to find utterance. It seemed as if the words fought within him 
against speech. 

Then at last they came slowly but with such a ring of quiet 
pride and confidence that I would that girl of sixteen, niece or wife 
or whatever she might be, had heard them. They would have 
been a wonderful memory for her to have carried with her till her 
dying day. 

‘ Because I love her better than anything else in the world.’ 

If one’s sympathies had not been already with him those words, 
spoken as they were, would have swept one for ever into his camp. 
I shall never forget the quiet challenge to the world, the pride and 
joy of youth, the steadfastness and intensity that rang in every 
word. 

In the face of them I was dumb. What more was there to be 
said? He was wrong still, but how could I speak to him more 
platitudes of honour and duty? Love had swept away all argu- 
ments, all laws, human and divine. That one wonderful sentence 
of his had raised the matter to so high a plane that I could not 
further intrude. This indeed was holy ground and I could only 
pass by reverently, leaving the matter to a higher court than mine. 

This time it was I who took his hand and as he again bent and 
placed his forehead on it I knew that he had read my unspoken 
sympathy. 

The little conclave at the other end of the Audience Hall had 
not broken up, as I thought, but was still sitting. The Bishop 
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sat silent in the midst and the little company of the three priests, 
the chaplain and the two sisters was gathered round him. It 
was evident that the verdict was not unanimous and my heart 
went out to those who were fighting what I had felt from the first 
must be a lost cause. As I drew near to join them a woman’s 
voice alone was speaking, pleadingly. 

The first words I caught seemed to arrest my footsteps and 
I halted beside one of the pillars a few steps off from the little group. 
Here again was holy ground on which I might not tread. They 
were only a few brief words that I caught, yet it seemed as if the 
woman in eager pleading for another was laying bare her own 
soul. 

Was he, the boy, alone to suffer? Were not his father and 
the elders, even the patriarch himself far more to blame? And 
then as the culmination of her pleading she spoke of the love that 
had sprung up between this boy and girl, and the strange shy way 
her voice hesitated over the momentous word seemed to reveal in 
one brief flash something long hidden. The word, as she breathed 
it, was like a benediction. Her voice was the voice of a mother 
crooning her child to sleep. The brief glimpse I caught of her 
face was alight, alight with the mother-love. 

I turned quickly away. Again I had trodden on holy ground. 
And as I passed out again into the sunlight I marvelled greatly. 
By what earthly paths had such heights been reached, by renuncia- 
tion and self-sacrifice or through the experience of a great love 
that had come and gone? It was not for me to know, but the 
uplift of that brief glimpse into the beauty of another’s soul 
remained. 

Outside, the old man and his wife and a few of the elders of 
the village had gathered to receive the Bishop’s verdict. For a 
few moments I talked with them, of the last year’s crops, of the 
present year’s prospects, of the cyclone that had swept this part 
of the district two years before, of anything save the thing that 
was filling all our minds. And then a movement of chairs in the 
hall behind us told that the conclave was over at last. I wentto 
meet them as they slowly came towards us and learned what I 
had known must be the verdict. There would be no confirmation 
of Peter Khan that day. 

The Bishop broke the news to the little group outside the 
Audience Hall, and then seeing Peter Khan still standing apart 
by himself he moved over and spoke to him. What he said I could 
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not hear, but the kindness in his manner was unmistakable. Peter 
Khan stood before him just as he had stood before me, with the 
same attitude of mingled self-respect and humility, but this time 
he was silent, uttering no word in his own defence. And as the 
Bishop ceased speaking Peter Khan fell on his knees before him 
and kissed his ring. Very gently the Bishop’s other hand rested 
on the boy’s head and his lips moved. 

As we passed down the village street towards the church I 
could not resist looking round for one last glimpse of Peter Khan. 
He had sunk down on to the raised plinth that formed the floor 
of the Audience Hall and crouched there, a limp, pathetic figure, 
his head buried in his hands. For a moment I hesitated, hating 
to leave him there. All the others of the great family to which 
he belonged were gathering in the church. He alone was an 
outcast. 

I think the Bishop who was walking beside me divined my 
thoughts. 

‘The service in the church might be too poignant for him,’ 
he said softly. ‘We can but leave him—with God.’ 

‘ Could there have been found no way out ? ’ I cried rebelliously. 

‘I would have done anything I could,’ said the Bishop, and 
there was deep trouble in his voice, ‘ but to let pass not only so 
flagrant a breach of the Church’s law but so gross a deception 
whereby they had obtained the Church’s blessing on a union they 
knew the Church could not approve, would be unquestionably 
a great mistake. There is always the danger of an isolated 
Christian community like this relapsing into unchristian ways, 
and to have overlooked this glaring breach of discipline would 
only have encouraged further lapses. One cannot be too careful, 
and this particular little community has always been a model of 
its kind.’ 

Knowing the Indian character as I did, I could but endorse 
every word that the Bishop had said. 

‘Then there seems no way out,’ I said bitterly. 

I think the Bishop realised how deeply my sympathies were 
aroused. Gently he put his arm in mine. 

‘God will find the way out,’ he said softly. 

At the end of the village street stood the church, mud-walled, 
rough thatched, scarcely distinguishable from the other buildings 
save for the tiny open belfry at one end, wherein a tiny bell was 
clanging with the utmost vigour. Apparently there had never 
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existed the need for a vestry and much concern had arisen as to 
where the Bishop should robe for the service. The nearest building 
was what looked from the outside much like a cowshed and even 
that stood on the other side of a rough ploughed field. But failing 
anything more suitable it had been requisitioned and thither the 
Bishop and the priests retired to prepare for the service. The 
sisters and I passed straight into the little church. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten sight inside. The eastern end 
might almost have been the eastern end of a church in the West, 
the same altar seemly arrayed, the hangings of red cloth, the floor 
of the little chancel in front tile-paved, the candles in the tall brass 
candlesticks alight, the vases filled with bright flowers and, 
dominating all, the great brass cross in the centre. All were of 
the West. The rest of the church was of the East, eastern, in sharp 
contrast. Save for the Bishop’s chair beside the altar against 
the wall and one just outside the chancel rails for myself there 
was no other seat throughout the church. The whole congregation 
sat on the floor, cross-legged, a great white-robed company, as 
orderly arrayed as if they were arranged in pews. Even the priests 
and the sisters, true to their principle of obliterating all possible 
differences between East and West, sat with the rest of the 
worshippers on the floor, and I marvelled throughout the service, 
as we sat and stood and knelt, at the ease with which they did 
what to my unaccustomed self would have been so difficult a feat. 
From my chair beside a window immediately on the left of the 
altar in front of the chancel steps I could see across the ploughed 
field to the little shed that was being put to such honoured use 
as a robing place. For a brief space we waited in a silence that 
could be almost felt, so strange was it brooding over that great 
crowd of close packed humanity. 

Then through the open window I saw surely one of the strangest 
and most picturesque sights of all my Indian experience. From 
the little shed, much like some pictorial representation of the shed 
that housed the Manger at Bethlehem, there came the sound of 
the Bishop’s voice in prayer and the intoned ‘Amen’ of men’s 
and boys’ voices. Then from out the open doorway emerged the 
little procession. First came two small acolytes carrying two tall 
lighted candles, then a third bearing the cross, behind them the 
three priests in single file, and behind them again the chaplain 
bearing the crozier. Last of all came the Bishop in full canonicals. 
Slowly the little procession made its way across the ploughed field 
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towards the church, the midday sun shining full down upon it. 
It was a wonderful picture, the accustomed western scene in its 
unaccustomed eastern setting. 

Almost in silence, no distracting shuffling of feet, no scraping 
of chairs, the bare-footed congregation had risen to its feet. The 
procession passed up the church, and the service began. It was 
all in the vernacular and it was strange to hear the old familiar 
hymn tunes well and heartily sung in words of another tongue. 
There was no accompaniment, one of the priests leading each hymn, 
which was sung with a splendid volume of sound that would have 
put to shame most western congregations. 

Then came the actual confirmation. At the appointed moment 
four boys and five girls advanced and knelt at the chancel steps. 
They varied astonishingly in age. A Bishop’s visit was so rare 
a thing that it happened while some had been fortunate enough 
just to reach the right age, others had passed it, but had had to 
wait many years and were full-grown men and women before the 
opportunity came. So the candidates ranged in age from about 
fourteen to twenty-four. The service itself had evidently been 
well rehearsed, so well that as they came to the chancel steps each 
one knelt in his or her appointed place, so well that between the 
last two boys on the left hand side there was a vacant space. It 
was evidently there that Peter Khan had knelt at the rehearsal. 
I found it hard to take my eyes from that vacant space. 

The Bishop gave his address seated in his chair facing straight 
down the church. He gave it without a note in fluent vernacular 
and the congregation listened spell-bound. In a few grave but 
kindly words he spoke of the sin that had been committed, the 
sin that had marred the full completion of to-day’s service, the 
sin of many for which one youth was bearing punishment. And 
then he spoke to them of the One without sin who bore the sin of 
all the world. 

A last hymn and then the Bishop, holding his pastoral staff, 
gave his blessing to the kneeling congregation with uplifted hand, 
the beautiful old familiar blessing first in English, then in an un- 
familiar tongue. 

Passing out behind the Bishop’s little procession I stood out- 
side to watch the congregation leave the church. The smallest 
of the girl candidates for confirmation I had specially noticed 
for her bright intelligent face and self-possessed bearing. As she 
passed out close beside me, she was joined by apparently a younger 
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sister, a head shorter still, who seized her eagerly by the hand 
and looking up into her face asked earnestly : 

‘Did you understand what he said ? ’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said the lately confirmed one with an immense air 
of superiority, ‘I understood. But he made lots of mistakes.’ 

I always wondered if even the Bishop’s delightful sense of 
humour would have quite appreciated this aspersion on his gift 
of tongues. I refrained from putting it to the test. 

For many days I was haunted by my last glimpse of Peter 
Khan, that splendid figure of youth, broken and despairing, out- 
side the Hall of Audience at Khankhali. I rebelled against my 
inability to help. What was there that anyone could do? As 
the Bishop had said truly, only a higher Power could find a way 
out. All I could do was to ask one of my subordinate officers 
who went that way some three or four times a year to take him 
books from me and bring me news of him. 

Two years passed and always when I heard it was that things 
were going on just as they had always done at Khankhali. Only 
for the first time now there were two members of that large family 
who never entered the little church. Peter Khan had remained 
faithful to the woman he loved. 

Then at the end of the second year there came news from Khan- 
khali that the wife, who was no wife in the eyes of the Church, had 
died and with her Peter Khan’s firstborn son. 

Verily, as the Bishop had foretold, the way out was being 
found by the decree of a higher Court than ours. 

For three months I waited, fearing to intrude and yet wondering 
greatly how Peter Khan had taken this new grief. Then there 
came further news of him and finally a letter. 

‘It was the will of God,’ he wrote in his careful schoolboy hand. 
‘I think it is God calling.’ 

Further he wrote of how he had made his peace with the Church 
and how greatly he himself desired to enter that Church as a priest. 
The mission had consented to take him for two years’ training 
before anything final was decided, but there was one great wish 
in his heart—that before he left home and people he might be 
confirmed there in the little church that he had always known. 
There where he had sinned and been so long an outcast he wanted 
to make what restitution lay in his power. There was only one 
way that the Bishop could come. That was on my launch. Would 
I bring him if he consented to come? Would I get him to come? 
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I wrote off at once to the Bishop, delighted to be able to play 
this small part in the reinstatement of Peter Khan. By return 
I received a kind reply from the Bishop saying that he would gladly 
come. So a date was fixed and some days later he and I again 
set out in the glory of a winter’s morning for a confirmation at 
Khankhali. : 

It was all as it had been before, the same waiting group on the 
river bank, the same little company of priests and sisters. But 
this time there was an added thrill of expectation, an added note 
of exultation and rejoicing, that was unmistakable on every face. 
Between the old patriarch and his wife stood Peter Khan, radiant. 

So recent had been the Bishop’s last visit that there was no 
other candidate of age for confirmation. It was for Peter Khan 
alone that the Bishop had come this great way. For him alone 
was the greatness and wonder of the day. 

I only had the chance of a moment’s talk with him alone before 
the service. The tears were in his eyes as he thanked me again and 
again for what I had done for him. It was so little, I protested, 
touched by his gratitude. 

“It was your sympathy,’ he said with that curious directness 
that gave such weight and such sincerity to all he said. 

I spoke to him of his future plans and the brief uninterrupted 
moments fled. The great gathering was moving off towards the 
church for the culminating scene. 

‘I have been so fortunate,’ he said, as once more he took my 
hand and placed his forehead upon it. 

I think I must have looked surprised at the word he had used. 
I had not looked upon Peter Khan as fortunate. 

‘God gave me her,’ he said softly, ‘and now He is giving me 
Himself.’ 

SHELLAND BRADLEY. 




















WILL ADDISON’S LOVE LETTERS.—I. 
BY C. A. FOWLER AND L. HUXLEY 


THESE charming letters, which largely reflect the native gaiety of 
youth, so surprisingly ‘ fresh and green’ in the sophisticated world 
of eighteenth-century letters, are a selection from the correspond- 
ence that passed between the youthful undergraduate Will Addison, 
a collateral of the great essayist, and his two girl-friends, Rose 
Wilson, with whom he was in love, and her guardian sister Ester, 
with whom he carries on a duello of banter, genial enough in its 
set nonsense, save once perhaps, when we know there had been 
the pain of a sharp difference with the Wilsons, so upsetting to 
the young lover, and we suspect a touch of hardness under some 
of the fun. 

Addisons and Wilsons were almost next-door neighbours at 
North Allerton, in Yorkshire, living on the same side of the one 
long, wide street of which it still consists—in those days a very 
prosperous and cheerful market town, with an abundance of good 
fellowship and rousing feuds which kept everybody bright and 
lively. Here Dr. John Addison, Will’s father, had a good practice 
until the death of his wife; then he found distraction in the 
fashionable occupations of gambling and drinking. His children 
did not have a happy home. When he died in September 1763 
he had squandered a great part of his property. Thus Will was 
left a poor man, with no previous training in the habits of frugality, 
a fact which helps to explain many of the troubles recorded in his 
letters. 

Will himself had been at the head of the Grammar School at 
Scorton, some ten miles to the north of North Allerton. When the 
letters begin, he was just off to Oxford, having obtained a scholar- 
ship at Lincoln College, the gift of the prince-bishop of Durham, 
Lord Crewe. He intended to enter Holy Orders, for it was an 
understood thing that he should take over the living of West 
Rounton, hard by, from his pluralist uncle, ‘Old Parson’ William, 
rector of Dinsdale on the Tees in Durham. 

But pluralism in that north country did not spell wealth. 
Uncle William, thanks to Dr. John’s disorderly life, had to look 
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after the four children, a considerable burden; there was no 
money for luxuries, and in 1763-4 we hear of a long and serious 
quarrel between him and Will over, it seems, the extravagant 
escapade of a trip to London, far beyond his means. 

Uncle William’s horses were poor and chiefly used for work on 
the glebe lands. Will, during his frequent sojourns at Dinsdale, 
a weary twelve miles’ ride southwards to Rose at North Allerton 
with no direct means of communication, could rarely get a mount. 
Matthew, the rector’s old serving man, ‘whom the maid servants 
hated as the Devil hates holy water,’ is denounced as ‘ the stupidest 
of all stupid dogs.’ When sent to Darlington, the post town, he 
would quite forget to call for the love letters, and when Will wanted 
to send Rose a letter, Matthew would discover that not one farmer 
had any business at the North Allerton fair that week. No wonder 
that for the time Will was at daggers drawn with Matthew, though 
after his uncle’s death in 1772 he set up his old enemy in a 
smithy. 

From Oxford and from Dinsdale, at his uncle’s rectory, Will 
wrote fieely to Rose and Ester of all his life and doings, from 
north country hopes to undergraduate escapades. His epistolary 
aim appears in Letter 3 of this series, which, by the way, reveals 
in what sportive innocence a certain epithet could then be used 
which, a generation later, Pet Marjorie learned ‘ should never pass 
a lady’s lips ’"—much less be applied to her. He ‘ intends, in your 
Absence, tho’ God knows whether the whim will last, to write 
perpetually, chronologically, & journally to you —‘all nonsense 
for you shall have every minute circumstance as it happens — 
and not the circumstances only, but his ‘ own Thoughts as fast & 
as Differently as they rise,’ just to please himself, ‘for as I can’t 
have the pleasure of plagueing you with my Nonsense in person, I 
am determined to do it by proxy.’ 

The Wilson girls were rich and independent, having inherited 
a considerable fortune from their parents, who had died young. 
Between Ester, facetiously dubbed ‘Aunty’ because she was 
alleged to have captured the heart of the old parson, Uncle William, 
and Rose, Will’s beloved, came another sister, alluded to as ‘ Our 
Dame Beckett,’ as she had married a Mr. Beckett of Thornton le 
Moor, a village some eight miles south-east of Northallerton, half- 
way to Thirsk. When the others went to stay with her they were 
all the further away from Will at Dinsdale. 

Rose was tall. She had a large head, with quantities of fair, 
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wavy hair; a broad low forehead, large languishing blue eyes with 
sweeping lashes. ‘The nose and mouth were large and vague; the 
chin was long and pointed. 

Ester and Will himself, on the contrary, were short and thick- 
set, and had light brown hair and hazel eyes. Both had high 
foreheads, but while Ester’s face had a hard and aggressive look, 
Will’s was merry and gentle. His mouth and forehead were well 
moulded, though somewhat heavy. 

All the Wilsons were good and faithful friends alike to Will 
and his brothers and young sister. Of these brothers, Bobby the 
second and Jacky the third of the family, an uncompromising 
nephew records long afterwards that ‘they were both unfortunate 
in life and died unmarried.’ At all events Jacky as a boy was 
high-spirited and troublesome, although the Wilson girls always 
spoke well of him. 

Youngest of the Addisons was Mary, one of the many Mallies 
or Pallies or Pollies of the letters, whose mother had died when 
she was born. She too grew up into the Wilson intimacy, and 
Will records having ‘ a letter from her brimful of her Felicity during 
her Visit to the Miss Wilsons.’ 

For the rest, the names and doings of a host of friends and 
neighbours come into the letters. At least half of them were 
cousins of sorts on either side. Chief among these are the Coats 
girls, Margery and another Rose and another Polly, cousins of the 
Wilsons; Dowsons, Ewbanks, and Wades, Addison cousins. 

To the inmost coterie, however, belonged one who was not a 
relation to either family, a merry lass of the name of Peacock, 
‘Poky’ or ‘Pawky’ for short. She was intimate enough to share 
in the correspondence, teasing and daffing with the best. Was it 
in revenge for her skill in teasing that she earned the nickname of 
Will’s ‘ wife ’ ? 


Letier 1—From Will Addison. 


Will Addison is nineteen; he has left Scorton school, but has 
not yet set forth for Oxford. Here is the jest, already full-blown, 
of Uncle William’s admiration for Ester, ‘My Aunt’ in prospect. 

This letter is directed in a round, schoolboy hand, the letters 
being over an inch high ; it was written on a half-sheet of foolscap 
paper, which was folded in half, and then again in three, to take 
the place of an envelope; it was secured by a red wafer, which tore 
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off part of three words when the letter was opened. Once Ester 
scolded Will for using so much water to damp his wafer as to make 
it impossible for her to read a good deal of what he had written. 
The letter was sent by hand. 


To Miss Rosy Wilson 
in North Allerton 
Yorkshire 


Dinsdale, Oct. 4th, 1761. 
Dear Lapy, 

What think you? A pretty Fellow to offer to enquire 
into a Lady’s Thoughts. I know that’s next. Indeed I deserve 
it; for I talk like a Fool. But think what you will, I lay you 
Sixpence—you & I have very oft had Wagers—you have not 
in your Thoughts what I’m going to tell you. Thats talking more 
like a Fool than I did before. Ill lye down my Pen & consider 
awhile: Perhaps I may by that Means both recover my Reason 
& be less fluttered ; all the Time I write my Heart beats up & 
down, up & down. Reason reassume thy Seat. Heart be still. 
Now I'll try. If ever I persuade my Unkle to come to Allerton 
again I'll be hanged. You'll no doubt ask, why? Cou’d you 
imagine it my Unkle’s fallen desperately in Love with—who ? 
—a Lady in Allerton Ma’m—What’s her Name ?—I’ve really 
forgot Mam—How the Puppy talks! How dare you lie so Sirrah. 
Upon my Word Ma’m all the Way we came Home nothing wou'd 
please our old lovesick Parson but Encomiums on Miss Wilson. 
For any Thing I know you'll say that’s a Lie too. But I assure 
you Ma’m if there be Sincerity in Man or Woman its really & truly 
Fact. You may tell Miss Peacock she need not dress herself next 
Time so bewitchingly for Miss Wilson absolutely bears away the 
Prize. My Unkle & I have entered into a solemn Compact about it. 
Next Time I come to Allerton (but God knows when that will be) 
you shall have a distinct Account. My best Compliments to my 
Aunt, Miss Peacock, Cousin &c. and do you, most amiable Lady, 
accept of the Compliments as well as the &c. 

of your most 
devoted humble Servant 
Witt AppiIson. 


P.S.—My Unkle’s Pens are very bad & I’ve no Knife to mend 
them. 


The second letter is again written on a half-sheet of paper and 
folded in the same way as Letter 1, but there is no wafer ; it must 
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have been sent by the hand of a trusted friend. Below Rose’s 
address Will gives his own : 
To Mr. Will Addison in Lincoln College. 
It may have been the first letter he wrote from Oxford. 


Letter 2.—From Will Addison. 
Oxford, April 27, 1762, my Birth Day. 


Miss Rose Wilson’s good Health this Winter gives me the 
highest Satisfaction, and I shou’d have congratulated her upon it 
long before this had the Spring been as favourable to me. Now 
God be thanked I’m clear too; I cannot say entirely neither, as I 
was obliged to let it run on ; because of its being attended with the 
Jaundice, it has left behind it a Gravity which my Companions say 
is a Misfortune, My Tutor the contrary: perhaps the Ague is not 
the only Cause, here’s bad News added to it. 

Ewbank ! had a Letter about three Weeks or a Month ago, by 
the Contents of which he is cut of from all hopes of getting into 
Yorkshire this Summer; Now my Case is entirely the same; & 
perhaps tis that which makes me not so much relish Company 
as I used to do, but I'll write a most lamentable Letter to my 
Uncle & if it does not succeed then 


‘Sun hide thy Face & put the World in Mourning, 
For now all Nature’s dead with me.’ 


And yet Dislike of a College Life is not the Cause of my Discontent, 
for the Spring has made a Change in Oxford so much to its Advan- 
tage that I must join in saying nothing can be more pleasant or 
agreable ; such superb Buildings, such delightful Walks, & such an 
Infinity of Company perpetually filling them ; Variety itself cannot 
complain. Are you weary of one? No Ladies in it that please 
you? Away you post to another; There you find what you want, 
if not, the Parks the Gardens & a thousand other enchanting 
Places are still unseen. In the Spring & Summer Oxford always 
abounds. Tis true an eternal Sameness reigns in every Thing that 
regards a College Life, Six a Clock Prayers, 9 a Clock Breakfasts, 
10 a Clock Lectures, 1 a Clock Dinners, five a Clock afternoon 
Prayers, Six a Clock Suppers never after according to the Rules of 
Lincoln, but faith we do not always regard College Rules. Here’s 
five or six of us Yorkshire Men & Schoolfellows have a Breakfast 
Club every Sunday Morning where we talk broad Yorkshire & 
recount all our old Transactions. But what’s all this Nonsense to 


1 There were two Ewbanks up at Oxford with Will ; they were cousins of his, 
and their names come in the whole series of letters. Will never lost a friend. 
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Miss Rose Wilson? Nothing at all. But my Pen is so headstrong 
that I cou’d not stop it especially on such a Subject as Yorkshire, 
oh! I cou’d run on this Forthnight: Well Pen since thou will be 
such a Fool, take thy own Course & see what thou will get by it. 

We never go out of the North Gate of the City but an universal 
Pointing & Shouting ensues Yon Way lies bonny canny Yorkshire. 
But why do we like Yorkshire so? Why do we talk so much about 
it? Why do all our Hopes & Wishes center in it? Nay why do 
we almost run mad for it ? It cannot be for the Sake of the County 
only, for we all agree Oxford is a more agreable Place than any in 
Yorkshire. What can it be then? Ah, faith ’tis the Yorkshire 
Ladies that are at the Bottom of all this ; they have got our Hearts 
& the duce is in’t if our Bodies can be quiet without them. Tis 
they that give our Tongues such a Glibness ! our Hearts such 
Palpitations! & our whole Frames such unusual Ecstacy! Tis 
them that we love. Tis them we talk so much of. Tis in them all 
our Hopes & Wishes are centred. Nay "Tis them we’re almost 
mad for. And to think of having a Year & half to stay yet, 
without once seeing them, without one enlivening Glance to keep 
us alive. O God! I shall run distracted. However, I’ve the 
Comfort to have Companions in my Greif; for we are, all alike, 
poor, we all hang in a String. I’m afraid we shall take it into our 
Heads one Day or other, as we frequently make Parties upon the 
River, to leap over board & drown ourselves. I own I shou’dbe 
very loath to give myself to Fish, but who knows what Despair may 
force one too. Do you think, Miss Rosy, if this was to happen 
there’s any Person in N Allerton wou’d be sorry for it ; To be sure 
my Wife & my Aunt wou’d & I don’t doubt my Couzens & all my 
Relations, but, I say, do you think any Body else wou’d ; Wou’d 
you, Miss Rosy, 

be sorry for the Death of 
dear Lady 
your most obsequious & devoted 
ADDISON. 


in 
N Allerton 
Yorkshire 


Letter 3 was written by Will Addison from his father’s house 
at North Allerton to Rose Wilson at Thornton le Moor, where she 


1 In 1762 the journey south from Yorkshire was a difficult and very dangerous 
undertaking ; Will’s great friend, Pemberton, was killed by being flung off the 
coach. The roads were incredibly bad. Will’s son, at a later date, was always 
sending his carriages to be mended. 


To Miss Rose Wilson 
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constantly went to visit her married sister, Dorothy Beckett, 
and see the babies. It was an easy drive to the Becketts’, only 
a few miles south of North Allerton. There is no date to this 
letter, but from other evidence it belongs to the spring of 1763, 
when Will had, contrary to expectation, managed to take a vacation 
jaunt home. 


Dear LaptEs, 
As I shall scarce know how to employ myself in your 
Absence I intend—tho’ God knows whether the Whim will last 
—to write perpetually—Chronologically & Journally to you. The 
Good Will of the Writer must plead for the Defect of the 
Undertaking; you may guess Lasses it will be all Nonsense, 
for you shall have every minute Circumstance as it happens. You 
may perhaps imagine me a whimsical Fellow for thinking of such a 
Design, but if you call me all the Fools under the Sun I am resolved 
to proceed—at least as long as it pleases me. Take Notice, ye 
Bitches, whatever such proud Devils as you may think of your- 
selves, that it is not to please you that I do this, no, no, honies, ’tis 
to please myself, for as I can’t have the Pleasure of plagueing you 
with my Nonsense in Person I am determined to do it by Proxy, 
so I beg you wou’d not offer to pretend to pay yourselves a Compli- 
ment on this Score. I shall not only relate the Circumstances 
wch happen but I shall also write you my own Thoughts as fast 
& as Differently as they rise ; so that you will not only know what 
we are all acting here, but you'll also be acquainted with what 
such a rattle brain’d Genious as I commonly thinks of. There’s 
Frankness for you, ye Bitches, dare either of you be half so ingenuous 
as to confess your daily or hourly Sentiments? not you indeed ; 
and why ? because I suppose you'll say, Reserve is more peculiar 
to Women that [than ?] Men, & that what’s Reserve in Men is 
barely Modesty in Women & suchlike Stuff, but take my Word for 
it, its no such Thing, its all in general owing to the Wickedness 
& Perverseness of Women’s Hearts; tho’ we allow it Modesty in 
some Ladies for fear of having our Ears boxed; ha! Miss Rose 
nimble Fingers. 
But stop, before I proceed a Line further let me tell you—I 
write as I wou’d talk—how we have spent this & Friday Evening. 
As soon as I left you I whipt away home as fast as I cou’d & 
really got safe here without one Prayer from my poor Horse tho’ 
he several Times seem’d resolved to give me one; As soon as I 
lighted I entered our Kitchen where sat in State my Papa, & after 
having given me a slight Scold for staying—or rather for keeping 
the Horse—so late, he shew’d me a Letter from Oxford fill’d with 
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good News,! I'll get you a Copy of it if I can, for it goes to 
Dinsdale toMorrow tho’ my Papa will not. 

As soon as I had got my riding Coat of I carried Mally 2 in her 
Note, read it to her, & told Tommy & Dolly their Brother’s new 
Name, but both his Name & himself seems a Matter of Indifference 
to them, I answered Mrs Cass & Mally about a hundred Questions 
& went directly over to Miss Peacocks where sat Mr Ruddock & 
her playing a Game—Cheeck by Jole—at Cribbage, so you see, 
Miss Wilson, he can divert himself with other Ladies as well as 
with you, tho’ you will have it, his Gravity on Thursday Night was 
occasioned by your Absence. 

When I first enter’d the Room, I must own, I was struck, 
methought, Ladies, there was something wanting, I cou’d not be 
reconcil’d to it; and yet, tho’ I took a most accurate Survey, I 
cou’d not find but that the Room was just—as Pokey * says—in 
Statu quo. But yet I am very sure some Thing or other was the 
Matter with it, nay that there was even a most material Difference 
in it, for it was as infinitely as disagreable to me to Night as it was 
agreable last Sunday Afternoon, when you remember, Ladies, we 
all drunk Tea together there. But this is quite under the Rose. 
I had not been two Minutes in the Room before Mr Ruddock 4 was 
sent for, he finished his Game & went of. Pokey & I then play’d 
till near ten, but she is quite my Master at Cribbage yet, we play’d 
a halfpenny a Game ; extravagant enough you may perhaps imagine, 
but however we neither won nor lost much, two Pence was the Loss. 

Near Ten I left her & came Home. My Papa was out & none 
but Jack 5 in the House. 

I clapt myself down in the easy Chair & there I ruminated— 
on Thornton a Moor—I forgot how Mr Beckett calls it—you may 
be sure—Amidst the Hurry & Bustle of Thoughts that came into 
my Head, appear’d this Whim of writing, it pleased me, & I directly 
resolv’d to pursue it, accordingly I sent for some Paper,® eat a Tart 
for my Supper, & begun, & now at twelve a Clock I have got here ; 
I think, Ladies, it grows near Bed Time, what think you ? 


1 This good news would be some scholarship or grant of money, as the allow- 
ance was reduced when Will Addison fell under the dons’ displeasure; as he 
states in a later letter. 

2 Mally was the old servant who had lived with the Wilson family for a long 
time. They are horrified, in a later letter, that she decides to leave them and 
marry. Tommy and Dolly were two of the Beckett children who had been sent to 
school at North Allerton, and the ‘ new brother ’ is little Frank, the baby. 

3 Pokey was one of Miss Peacock’s nicknames. 

“ There were several doctors in North Allerton, besides Dr. John Addison; 
Mr. Ruddock was a new-comer. 

5 Jack was Will’s youngest brother, a tiresome boy who never succeeded in 
anything, but as full of spirit as Will. 

6 Jack would always do anything for Will. 
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Oh I see by Miss Wilson’s pulling of her Rufles & Apron you are 
of the same Opinion, so ye Bitches I wish you both a good Night ; 
Rosy be sure, you be a good Lass & sleep well to Night if you 
don’t I'll jerecomumble you heartily you Jade you-—— 

once more good Night. 


Saturday Morning two a Clock. 


I’ve just Time to tell you that I was called down Stairs after I 
came up to Bed, & have been scolded ever since, I was oblig’d to 
leave him at last ; But I know what’s Matter with him, He’s mad 
he dare not face Dinsdale & because I told him so. Indeed Miss 
Wilson you must come back again, for nobody can manage him 
but you. Now you are away he cares not what he says. He has 
been blaming your Sister & you about my coming further than 
York, Nay he even went so far as to say I shou’d never have come 
into the Country at all if it had not been for you two. Tho’ he 
afterwards said I came solely to oblige Theakston ;1 then that I 
came on Purpose to expose myself ;? nay he has call’d me Liar 
Theif & all the bad Names he cou’d think of. Our Quarrel was 
never so high: he bid me go away with me; & twenty Things ; 
& believe me you two did not escape without your Share; I was 
always with you, but he cou’d assure I shou’d walk to Thornton a 
Moor for he swore I shou’d never ride thither on his Horse again, 
& twenty such Things—but my Eyes say Sleep—Adieu. 


Saturday Evening 11 a Clock— 


I’ve got up Stairs, under the Pretence of going to Bed, to give 
an Account of myself to Day; but indeed few Circumstances 
worth Observation occured except my spending the Evening with 
Mr Loop * who came over & play’d a Game of Whist with us. 
You’ll want to know what I think of him ; I knew I shou’d have to 
tell you my Thoughts of him & therefore observ’d him as much 
as possible. And who do you think after all I resemble him too ? 
I'm sure you can’t guess, if you study never so long, to save you 
Trouble then, I really think him the very Picture of Willy Carver, 
Mr Midford’s Prentice; He has his Look, his foolish, simpering 
Laugh, his Talk, for he prattles incessantly ; nay he is Willy Carver 
allover: he attempted once or twice to be polite, but, poor Fellow, 
it sit so aukwardly that I cou’d scarce keep my Countenance. 


1 Will’s cousin, up at Oxford with him. 

2 This sounds as though Will had already begun to fall into disgrace, though 
it could hardly have been at Oxford, seeing that the letter from there was full of 
good news. 

3 Mr. Loop was a new apprentice to the new doctor, Mr. Ruddock. 
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You know I seldom restrain a Laugh when the Fit comes on, & 
judge if I had not reason here when a great over-grown Baby got 
up & offered me his Chair, his Hand held out as if his Joints were 
made of Iron fixt immoveable in an aukward Posture, his Fingers 
now stretched out, now clenched, as if by their perpetual Motion 
they shou’d compensate for the Stiffness of his Arm, then he put 
on his foolish—— 
[The rest of this diary is missing.] 


The fourth letter, from Oxford, is a good example of Will’s 
amazing candour, which continually shocks the Wilsons, secluded 
country girls that they are. The letters from them, which have 
clearly thrown Will into a passion, have not been kept. 

The letter was sent by hand and was sent in a parcel of books to 
Rose, which she received from the coachman, when Dr. John, Will’s 
father, was standing beside her. She was covered with confusion, 
she says, but by good fortune escaped an explosion. 

The letter is written some time after Whitsuntide to Rose, to 
Ester, and to Miss Peacock jointly at North Allerton. It was 
answered on July 22, 1763. 


The Oxford Escapade. 


Dear LapIiEs, 

In what Manner shall I acknowledge, or how express 
my Thanks for the ten thousand Comps. you were so extrava- 
gantly obliging as to pay me in your last. I am excessively 
glad to find my Wife? retains so much Knowledge of her Duty 
& Obedience to her Husband as not to join with you two Made- 
moiselles, & I flatter myself if she had had Opportunity to write she 
wou’d have clearly demonstrated it. Well Ladies common Com- 
plaisance obliges me to thank you as Ladies say or do what you 
will: You may thank your Stars you live in the Reign of George the 
third tho’; I must tell you, whether you'll believe me or no, that 
the Grecian & Roman Ladies durst not have behaved so to us their 
acknowledged superiors. Ay, Ay, put up your Lip & look as 
scornful as you please call me all the Pedants under the Sun I don’t 
care a Farthing I must & will tell you that you modern Ladies are 
very unlike your prudent, patient, contented great great Grand- 
mothers. 

Nothing argues greater Folly [&] Rusticity than for a Man to 
talk Latin & Greeck before Ladies. Do you say so Miss Wilson ? 


1 Another of Miss Peacock’s nicknames. 
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I know you'll either say that or something like it. But I shall 
not trouble my Head about that. Truth is Truth in every Language. 
A pretty Conclusion ! pray, Sir, observe how fairly you are confuted. 
I beg your Pardon, Ma’m ; I am not so fairly confuted as you may 
imagine, & if either my Time or Complaisance wou’d permit me I 
wou'd let you see it. 

But to the point. Wou’d any People, that knew what common 
Civility meant, tell a Man in one single Sheet of Paper that he was 
a Scoundrell, an obstinate Dog, an undutiful Rascal & twenty such 
pretty Names, except your little dear polite Selves? in particular 
I am under infinite Obligations to Miss Wilson—for telling me she 
was heartily glad to get quit of me, & that she really thought I 
staid too long in the Country. As for you Miss Rosy—but let me 
look again—I can scarce believe it—Ah God knows it is so—Well, 
to be sure, I'll never credit my own Eyes for the future. Look any 
Body & see what an affable goodnatured Look she puts on. oh 
Hypocrite! But however, Madam, I know how to punish you for 
it; that is, if you have any Curiosity in you, for I won’t tell you,— 
at least not in this Sheet—why I am so obliged to you. I was never 
so disappointed in my Life. I shall not tell you two, I shall only 
tell Peacock—tho’ by the by. Oh Peacock! if you had but seen 
in what Raptures I was when the Porter first token’d me the 
Letter—I knew the Hand directly—away run I to my Room 
kissing it all the Way & holding it in both Hands—for fear I shou’d 
lose it, & tho’ it was four a Clock in the Morning—I shall give you 
a Reason why I was up so late—& I had to rise again at Six, yet, 
trembling with Ectacy, & indeed almost out of my Senses I opened 
it & read it thrice—but if I had read it fifty Times in the Hurry I 
was in I shou’d not have understood one Word of it : I laid it down, 
& then, one wou’d have thought, I might have been contented, 
but no, after I had calm’d & cool’d myself alittle, Itakes it up again, 
tubs my Eyes & very leisurely perused it. But oh! What a 
Recompense for all my Watching & Solicitude! I had scarce 
Patience to go thro’ with it, half a dozen Times—at least—I was 
going to burn it before I had half read it ; my Curiosity however, 
got the better of my Passion & I read it out, swearing & cursing— 
I take it for granted—all the Time. 

Slap went the Letter, Out went the Candle, I threw myself upon 
the Bed, wrapt myself in the Quilt, turned on my right Side & 
composed myself as gingerly as possible to sleep. To be sure, I got 
a vast Sleep; My Senses were in great Danger. Such a quick 
Transition! Its well its no worse! From the most thrilling 
Transports to the most peircing Anguish! As for my Aunt I 
knew she had it naturally. She has contracted from Constitution 
a Way of snarling & finding Fault with every Body but herself— 
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Auntee, how do you ?—poor Woman, I’ve often pitied her she makes 
herself & every Body about her so unhappy ; all People know she 
cannot help it, poor Creature, & consequently excuse it; they all 
know they must neither smile laugh nor be in the least merry 
except it be at People’s Faults. My Aunt & I—I remember were 
once very kind; But because I contradicted her in a Piece of 
Scandal we quarreled, & were never so gracious as we ought to be 
since. But I must own I did not expect my Cousin Rose was such 
a—if I had not promised I wou’d not let her know on this Sheet 
I shou’d have told her what She is: But I'll tell her on this Sheet 
she is a Compound. A Compound! Of what? Why of Good- 
ness & not quite the Reverse. She was excessively obliging in 
making my Aunt take such a large Sheet of Paper. For tho’ she 
does nothing but scold, yet to one that loves an Aunt as I love 
mine, her very Frowns & Scolds are charming & agreable. 

She was equally as obliging in telling me she was glad it was not 
owing to Illness that I did not write sooner; but she was much 
more so for blaming my not writing sooner. 

But then she more than cancell’d all by—I dare not say what. 
But I must acknowledge that my own impertinent Questions & 
Solicitude were the original Cause of my present Discontent. It 
was them that subjected me to somebody’s Equivocations. For if 
I had never asked Questions, I had never received Answers. I 
deserved it for not taking Warning—— 

But now, Peacock, I'll tell you how I happened to sitt up so 
late. In most of the Country Villages near Oxford the young 
Lads & Lasses at Whitsuntide or a little after, dress themselves 
with Garlands & Flowers & all the little artless Ornaments they 
can get & keep a Sort of a Festival. They spend the Day thus 
devoted to Festivity & Mirth in singing & dancing ; they chuse one 
Swain to be their Head Whom they style my Lord. His Lordship 
has half a dozen Barns fitted up for the Reception of Company— 
weh he dignifies by the Title of Halls—where the young Fellows 
have the Opportunity of treating their Dulcinea’s with Spice 
Cakes & Ale, for the Company always make his Lordships Stewards 
—or Boxkeepers wch you please—a genteel Present at their 
Departure. 

The very Day I received your Letter I was persuaded to accom- 
pany some Gentlemen to go & see these rural Diversions. I own 
myself greatly delighted with this—to me—new & agreable Sight. 
It seem’d a second Eden. The Simplicity & Innocent ruddy Looks 
of the Girls, the rustick Wit & aukward Address of the Swains was 
matter of infinite Humour & Diversion to us self-conceited satirizing 
Oxonians. 

After we had tasted his Lordship’s Bounty & display’d our own 
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Generosity, we begun to be a little merry, & nothing wou’d serve 
us but dancing. But how to supply ourselves with Partners was 
the Difficulty, for the Country Lasses are bred up with terrible 
Notions of the Wildness of the Gownsmen ; & besides most of them 
had got their Lovers with them, whose Jealousy wou’d by no means 
trust or suffer their Mistresses with such fine wild Fellows. We 
shifted about, & most of my Companions got Partners, old or young 
—but whether it was owing to my Indolence or my Modesty or 
whatever other Cause you please to assign, I cou’d not obtain this 
Favour. Contrary to my usual Custom I found myself very well 
satisfied, nor had the least Desire of sharing the Dance. For to 
speak Truth, it piqued my Pride to be refused, nor did I after the 
first Refusal subject myself to a second. They danced upon the 
Grass till it was dark. All seem’d so pleased with their Partners 
that they cou’d not hear of giving over, but retired to a neighbouring 
Barn. Tho’ I-was quite patient & contented under the Disappoint- 
ment of not Dancing, yet I cou’d not bear the Triumph of my 
Comrades, who came up every now & then with an insulting Air 
& an affected Surprize at my not dancing. 

I was walking about the Room to avoid their Impertinence 
when I espied a good smart looking Girl that I had not before 
taken Notice of, accordingly I came to the Resolution of asking 
why she did not dance & if she wou’d accept of a Partner. After 
a little Chit Chat we agreed & she prov’d much the best Dancer 
amongst the Girls; so that I now had an Opportunity of retorting 
the Jest & enjoy’d my Triumph in my Turn. But as good Fortune 
is seldom durable or unmix’d several young Country Fellows came 
in about twelve & were surpriz’d to find their Damsels, who had 
persuaded them, they were going home, dancing with Gownsmen. 
They cou’d not hide their Vexation ; & we—Knight-Errant like— 
insisted on proper Behaviour or their marching of. A Quarrel 
ensued. Each pickt out his Man & to work we went. The Engage- 
ment was very obstinate, we were active, they were hard, Victory 
was a long Time dubious, but at last she declared in Favour of us. 
How others fared I cannot positively tell, but I’m sure for my 
own Part I catch’t a Tartar, & it gave me the greatest Pleasure to 
see Dale,1 who had met with a weaker opponent, courting (?) my 
Assistance. 

I did not feel the Blows much that Night, but was surpriz’d 
next Morning to find myself incapable of getting up thro’ the 
Soreness of my Limbs. I kept my Room for a Week before I was 
in a Condition to stir out, so that I had no great Cause of Joy in 
our Victory. 


1 A very favourite fellow student and lifelong friend of Will’s. 
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But to proceed,—we cou’d not return to Dancing again after 
our Encounter, but paid the Fidler & went to the House where we 
had left our Horses, but no Horses were to be found, the Clowns to 
be reveng’d of us for drubbing them, had let them all loose upon a 
large Common. After wandering after them two or three Hours 
we drove them up at last into a Corner & caught them. You may 
be sure we were not long upon the Road after we had got our Horses, 
who recev’d a Whip & a Spur for every Step we had taken in our 
Pursuit of them; & accordingly with each a Fall by which we 
luckily got no Harm, we arrived in Oxford about four a Clock in the 
Morning heartily tired ; in this Condition & at this Hour did the 
Porter, as he let me in to College present me with your Letter, Had 
I been twenty Times as weary & sleepy I cou’d not have gone to 
Bed without reading it. 

I am now come to the concluding Sheet, at which no doubt 
you are sincerely delighted. But I’m in Hopes you'll excuse my 
Prolixity, when I tell you that I cou’d by no Means resist the 
Opportunity—that so agreably offered—of indulging my Vein of 
scribbling to my charming Correspondents. Believe me, I enjoy 
neither Pleasure nor Satisfaction equal to it. Tomorrow early 
Ewbanks—happy Fellows!—sett out for York. How infinitely 
more agreable is their Jaunt than mine was. They come to be 
receiv’d amidst the Acclamations & Congratulations of their Rela- 
tions & Acquaintance; I came & was recev’d by the Frowns & 
Scolds of my Relations & amidst the Taunts & Indifference of most 
of my—QUONDAM—Acquaintances. And now am I obliged to 
remain here, deprived of all my Companions—except my poor 
Fellow Sufferer—separated from all I hold dear, watched strictly 
& severely by the College for my former Misbehaviour, & curtail’d 
of good Part of my former Allowance.1 

Is not this a most comfortable Situation? Patience !—faith 
Job never had half the Patience I am endued with. 

I suppose you two will be setting of soon to Newcastle; my 
best Wishes attend you wherever you go; but I find, you seem 
to think, you will be too much engaged among the pretty Fellows 
there, ever to cast a Thought, or write a Line to, a poor forlorn 
Wretch at Oxford. 

But I have the Comfort—& an agreable one it is—to imagine 
I shall not be forsaken by my Wife,? she will be so obliging to her 
Husband as not to refuse him the Favour of a Letter. 


1 This misbehaviour appears to have been an unauthorised journey to London. 
His father was still alive at this date ; he died in the September of 1763, but in a 
letter he wrote to Willin August, he does not reproach the boy. He is going to 
try to live a little longer in order to see Will once more. 

2 Miss Peacock. 
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Won’t you, Peacock? Do you say yes? If you do, you'll see 
how grateful I'll be. I'll be as punctual as possible, never exceed 
a Week; & if you like any Subjects better than others—as you 
Ladies always have favourite Topicks—only let me know in one 
of yours, & you'll see how I'll endeavour to please you. Besides 
I'll always write very long Letters. And now the Encaenia’s 
coming on I shall have News in Abundance to tell you; Scandal 
without Measure; Descriptions with out End. I'll take every 
Beauty in Pieces that I see: and, take my Word for it, I am an 
excellent Hand at Defamation. If I hear a man high in the Praises 
of any Lady, I can spoil her Character by intimating that I am sure 
that he never lookt at her Legs or he wou’d not have cry’d up a 
Woman that had such thick Legs. But I won’t anticipate all the 
fine Things that I shall be able to say to you. I'll use my utmost 
Endeavour to please you & that’s all a reasonable Body can 
desire or expect. I expect you won’t refuse me tho’ by the by 
as I have been at the Trouble & Pains of commending & setting 
myself of. 

But I must beg your Excuse till I answer, what remains un- 
answered in, these Lasses’ Letters. Miss Rose may depend upon 
it that she shall have no more Reason to quarrel with me upon the 
Score of writing. Query. Whether the Case won’t be reversed ? 1 

I am glad Pally’s? gone to York, I write to her by Ewbank.® 
I’ve nothing to say to your Visit at The Vine 4 but that I envy the 
Gentlemen the Pleasure of entertaining you. My Cousin Margery 
good Health is the most agreable News in the World to her Cousin 
Billy who wishes her an eternal Continuance of it. Billy Addison 
is of his Sex’s Opinion that Flattery is an all taking Bait with some 
Lady’s, but not with Rosy Wilson whose good Sense can not be 
imposed upon, & whom he sincerely thinks it impossible to flatter. 
In the Beginning of the Second Sheet [viz. ‘She was equally 
obliging to me,’ p. 612, para. 2] you will see what I style your 
next Sentence. 

You tell me Mr Moor is going to Yarm,5 & I know why Mrs 
Tarrant will take no more Boarders. 

Believe me, dearest Lady, with the greatest Sincerety 
Yours 
Wit Appison. 


1 Heis trying to persuade them to write to him while they are away. He failed. 
2 His sister Polly. 

3 The home-going cousin, whose parents lived at York. 

4 The inn at Seaton where the Wilsons had been entertained at an ‘ Assembly ’” 


with other summer visitors. 
5 A village which lies east of Dinsdale on the Tees. Moor and Dale would be 


spending their vacation in the north, and Mrs. Tarrant was expecting them as 
boarders. 
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Next Aunty let me answer your’s; which consists of Nothing 
in the World but Scurrility. You'll find a distinct Account of the 
pretty Names you have favoured me with somewhere in my first 
Volume [p. 611, para. 2]. I own your Authority as an Aunt 
unquestionable ; nor wou’d it be proper in you to dispense with, 
nor me to be guilty of a Want of Duty: And my Aunt may 
depend upon my Love & Duty to her. Her Advice had all the 
Weight with me that she cou’d wish, tho’ the Lameness of my 
Hand during the Week I was laid up wou’d not suffer me to write 
so soon as I intended. 

I think I have nothing more to say but to beg my best 
Compliments to all my Acquaintance & subscribe myself your 
affectionate Nephew 

WIL. AppIson. 


You cannot imagine Peacock with what Joy I anticipate our 
private Correspondence during the Absence of these gadding 
Lasses ; I call it private because we won’t acquaint them with one 
Syllable of it: They will have their Secrets at N. Castle, & we will 
most assuredly have ours at Home. I know you tell one another 
your Secrets at Home; but, bairn, they'll never tell you all they 
meet with at Newcastle; they may perhaps tell you a parcel of 
Story’s with a Shew of Ingenuity & to get you to show them my 
Letters to you; but believe me, they will all be Flimflams, & you 
must tell them in Return that it was all a Bubble, & merely to raise 
their Curiosity, for we never corresponded when they were away. 
This will be a pure Excuse. Do, Peacock, write a long Letter & 
tell me all about it.1_ Don’t let them see it. I shall wait with 
great Impatience in the Interim. 

I am dear Pawky 
your aff: Husband 
W. Appison. 


The next letter, No. 5, has the ‘frank’ signature, Free, J. Ottley. 
It is directed to: 
Miss Rose Wilson 
North Allerton 
Yorkshire 


It is written from Oxford and is dated: 
June, I don’t know what. 1763. 


so it was written before he heard from Allerton, after his long 
letter which has just been given. 


1 Miss Peacock did not write to Will. 
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Dear Lapies 

you will be surprised to see a Letter from Oxford, 
after having so lately recev’d a Packet. You must not imagine 
I write this Time either to give myself or any Body else Pleasure ; 
no, no, I call this a Trouble occasioned by a Mistake. You 
see that little Scrap of Paper inclosed here, don’t you? It was 
that little foolish Affair that gives me all this Trouble: How so ? 
perhaps you may ask. Why Ladies I writ it with a Design to send 
it along with the others by Ewbank; & indeed till this very 
individual Afternoon thought it was got to N Allerton, but as I 
lookt for something in my Scrutore! what shou’d I meet with but 
this. I don’t believe I was ever half so much vex’d in my Life ; 
I thought myself more of a Philosopher than to be angry at such a 
Trifle: My Hand even now trembles so I can scarce write & its 
near half an Hour since I found it.—You are all well & happy at 
Allerton are not you? Ah! I wish we cou’d say as much for our- 
selves here at Oxford: Every Thing begins to look vastly gay tho’ ; 
Preparations are making for celebrating the Encaenia with the 
utmost Magnificence. We talk of our Procession’s rivalling the 
Coronation. But I shall tell you better after I have seen it. If 
you don’t write soon you deserve your Caps burning when I tell 
you that nothing will give greater Pleasure to your most—what 
you will— 

Wit Appison. 


The little Scrap of Paper. 


But I had almost forgot ; I have a Favour to beg of you Miss 
Rosy. You must know I have lately become a Painter & Drawer ; 
You remember I have got all your Shades ;? & have hit all but 
your’s tolerably well; now what I want is a Shade of yours with 
an Eye Lash in it ? & I know one of your’s may easily be taken in ; 
this is the Favour I have to beg & a great One you will judge to be 
when I tell you that by granting it you will confer an eternal 

obligation on your 
Witt: AppISoN. 


Directed to 
Miss Rose Wilson 
1 ‘Scrutore ’ was Will’s rendering of escritoire. He shortened everything. 


* A kind of life-sized silhouette, traced round the person’s shadow. 
3 i.e. profile. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE CROSS OF DUTY. 


WE rode hard all the next day, and the two girls, thanks to the hard 
training of the previous weeks, stood the strain well. It was for the 
sake of the camels, and not for that of the two brave women, that I 
at length drew rein and halted for a four-hour rest at a water-hole. 
As I strode up and down, in misery and grief at the thoughts that 
filled my mind—thoughts of those splendid men whom I had left to 
die—Mary Vanbrugh came from the little tente d’abri which I had 
insisted that she and Maudie should use. 

‘Go and lie down,’ she said. ‘ You'll get fever and make that 
arm worse. . . . You must rest sometimes, if you are to carry on 
at all.’ 

‘I can’t,’ I said. ‘They were like brothers to me, and I loved 
each one of them.’ 

‘ Talk, then, if you can’t rest,’ replied the wise woman. ‘ Tell 
me about them... .’ 

* Go and lie down yourself,’ I said. 

‘It’s Maudie’s turn for the bed,’ she answered. ‘ Tell me about 
them. . . . Sit down here... .’ 

I told her about Dufour and his faithful service of nearly twenty 
years; of how he had offered his life for mine, and had saved it, 
more than once. 

‘ And Djikki ? ’ she asked. 

‘He, too,’ I replied. ‘ He is a Senegalese soldier, and I took him 
for my orderly because of his great strength and endurance, his 
courage, fidelity, and patience. . . . He was with me when I was 
doing some risky work down Dahomey way. ... There was a 
certain king who was giving trouble and threatening worse trouble 
—and it was believed that he was actually getting Krupp guns 
from a German trading-post on the coast... . 

‘We were ambushed in that unspeakable jungle, and only 
Djikki and I survived the fight. . . . We were driven along for days, 
thrashed with sticks, prodded with spears, tied to trees at night, 
and bound so tightly that our limbs swelled and turned blue. 
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‘We were given entrails to eat and carefully defiled water to 
drink. . . . And one morning, as they untied us, that we might 
stagger on—towards the king’s capital—Djikki snatched a machete, 
a kind of heavy hiltless sword, from a man’s hand, and put up such a 
noble fight as has rarely been fought by one man against a crowd. 
In spite of what we had been through, he fought like a fiend incar- 
nate... . It was Homeric. . . . It was like a gorilla fighting 
baboons, a tiger fighting dogs. 

‘That heavy razor-edged blade rose and fell like lightning, and 
every time it descended, a head or an arm was almost severed from a 
body—and he whirled and sprang and slashed and struck until the 
whole gang of them gave ground, and as he bellowed and charged 
and then smote their leader’s head clean from his shoulders, they 
broke and ran. . . . And Djikki—dripping blood, a mass of gashes 
and gaping wounds—ran too. . . . With me in his arms. .. . 

‘ And when he could run no longer, he laid me down and cut the 
hide thongs that bound my wrists and elbows behind me, and those 
that cut into the flesh of my knees and ankles. Then he fainted from 
loss of blood. . . . 

‘I collapsed next day with fever, dysentery, and blood-poisoning, 
and Djikki—that black ex-cannibal—carried me in his arms, like a 
mother her baby, day after day, for five weeks, and got food for the 
two of us as well... . 

‘During that time I tasted the warm blood of monkeys and the 
cold flesh of lizards. . . . And when,at last, we were found by pure 
good luck, near a French post on the Great River, he had not, as I 
discovered later, eaten for three days (although I had) and he had 
not slept for four nights. . . . But he had not left me and saved 
himself, as he could so easily have done. . . . Instead of doing 
thirty miles a day and eating all he got, he did ten miles a day with 
me in his arms, and gave me the food—pretending he had eaten. . . . 
The doctor at the Fort said he had never seen anyone so starved and 
emaciated, and yet able to keep his feet. . . . No, he never left 
is «s" 

‘And you have left him,’ said Miss Vanbrugh. 

*T have left him,’ I replied... . 

‘And Achmet ?’ she asked. 

‘The most faithful servant a man ever had,’ I said. ‘He has 
nursed me through fever, dysentery, blindness, wounds, and all 
sorts of illnesses, as gently and tirelessly as any woman could have 
done. He is a Spahi and a brave soldier. . . . Once I was getting 
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my squadron across a deep crocodile-infested river, swollen and 
swift, very difficult and dangerous work if you have not had plenty 
of practice in handling a swimming horse. . . . I crossed first and 
then returned. Finally, I came over last, and a huge crocodile took 
my horse—the noise and splashing of the crossing squadron having 
subsided—and I went down with the pair of them, heavily weighted 
too. . . . It was my Achmet who spurred his horse back into the 
water, swam to the spot, and dived for me, regardless of crocodiles 
and the swift current. . . . We were both pretty well dead by the 
time he managed to grab an overhanging branch, and they dragged 
us out... .” 

A silence fell between us. 

‘ Another time, too,’ I went on, ‘ Achmet and Dufour undoubtedly 
saved my life—and not only at the risk of their own, but at the cost 
of horrible suffering. We were besieged in a tiny entrenched 
bivouac, starving and nearly dead with thirst. All that came into 
that little hell was a hail of tribesmen’s bullets by day and a gentle 
rain of snipers’ bullets by night. . . . Had we been of the kind that 
surrenders—which we were not—we should only have exchanged 
the tortures of thirst for the almost unimaginable tortures of the 
knives and red-hot irons of the tribesmen and their women. ... 
Day by day our sufferings increased and our numbers diminished as 
men died of starvation, thirst, dysentery, fever, heat-stroke, wounds 
—or the merciful bullet. ... The day temperature was rarely 
much above 120° and never below it, and from the sun we had 
no shelter. Generally a sirocco was blowing at fifty miles an hour, 
as hot as the blast from the open door of a furnace, and the sun was 
hidden in the black clouds of its dust. . . . Often it was as though 
night fell ere noon ; and men, whose ration of water was a teacupful 
a day, had to breathe this dust. Our mouths, nostrils, eyes, ears 
were filled with it. . . . And, on dark nights, those devils would 
place fat girbas of water where, at dawn, they would be in full view 
of men dying of thirst . . . in the hope of luring them from the 
shelter of rocks and sand-trenches to certain death . . . and in the 
certainty of adding to their tortures... . But my men were 
Spahis, and not one of them complained, or grumbled, or cast off 
discipline to make a dash for a girba and death. . . . Dufour asked 
to be allowed to crawl out at night and try to get one of those skins 
—in which there might still remain a few drops of water—or possibly 
catch one of the fiends placing a girba—and I would not allow it. 
. . . I would not weigh Dufour’s life against the ghost of a chance of 
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getting a little water—and that poisoned, perhaps. . . . Nor did I 
feel that I had any right to go myself, nor to send any of my few 
remaining men. . . . Then Achmet volunteered to try... . But I 
am wandering . . . what I started to say was this. . . . Three days 
before we were relieved I was shot in the head, and for those three 
days Dufour not only maintained the defence of that post, garrisoned 
by dying men, but devoted half his own tiny ration of water to me and 
my wound. . . . Achmet threatened to knife him when Dufour tried 
to prevent him from contributing the whole of his! . . . And when 
the relief-column arrived there was not a man on his feet, except 
Dufour, though there were several lying, still alive, gripping their 
rifles and facing their foes. . . . Dufour could give no information 
to the Colonel commanding the relief-column, because he could not 
speak, and when he sat down to write an answer to a question, he 
collapsed, and the surgeons took him over. . . .’ 

‘You accepted half Dufour’s and the whole of Achmet’s water- 
tation ?’ asked Miss Vanbrugh. 

‘I was unconscious from the time I was hit until the day after 
the relief,’ I replied. ‘I should never have recovered consciousness 
at all had not the excellent Surgeon-Major arrived—nor should I 
have lived until he did arrive, but for Achmet’s bathing my head 
and keeping it clean and “ cool ”—in a temperature of 120° and a 
howling dust-storm. . . . I learnt all about it afterwards from a 
Spahi sergeant who was one of the survivors. . . . Achmet did not 
sleep during those three days. . . . Nor did he taste water. . . .’ 

‘ And I have left him too,’ I added. 

Mary Vanbrugh was silent for a while. 

‘Major de Beaujolais,’ she said at length, ‘suppose there had 
been only one camel, when you—er—departed from the pass. 
Suppose the Touareg had contrived to shoot the rest. . . . Would 
you have taken that camel and gone off alone ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied. 

‘Leaving Maudie—and me ?’ 

‘ Unhesitatingly,’ I replied. 

She regarded me long and thoughtfully, and then, without 
speaking, returned to the tent where Maudie slept, dreaming, 
doubtless, of Sheikhs. 

Of course I would have left them. Was I to be another de Lan- 
nec and turn aside from the service of my country, imperil the 
interests and welfare of my Motherland, be false to the traditions of 
my great and noble Service, stultify the arduous and painful training 
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of a lifetime, fail the trust reposed in me, and betray my General— 
for a woman ? 

But, oh, the thought of that woman struggling and shrieking in 
the vile hands of those inhuman lustful devils ! 

And, oh, my splendid, brave Dufour; simple, unswerving, 
inflexible devotee of duty—who loved me. ... Oh, my great- 
hearted, faithful Djikki, who had done for me what few white men 
could or would have done ; Djikki, who loved me. .. . 

Oh, my beloved Achmet, strong, gentle soul, soldier, nurse, 
servant, and friend . . . who loved me... . 

Yes—of course I would have taken the last camel, and with only 
one rider, too, to give it every chance of reaching the Great Oasis by 
forced marches. And, of course, I would leave those three to die 
alone, to-morrow, if they survived to-day. .. . 

Hard?... 

Indeed, and indeed, ours is a hard service, a service for hard men, 
but a noble service. And—Duty is indeed a jealous god. 

On the third day, as we topped a long hill, we saw a sight that 
made me rub my eyes and say, ‘ This is fever and madness!’ For, 
a few hundred yards from us rode a Camel Corps—a drilled and 
disciplined unit that, even as we crossed their skyline, deployed 
from column to line, at a signal from their leader, as though they 
had been Spahis, barraked their camels, in perfect line and with 
perfect intervals, and sank from sight behind them with levelled 
rifles. Surely none but European officers or drill-sergeants had 
wrought that wonder ? 

I raised my hands above my head and rode toward their leader, 
as it was equally absurd to think of fight or of flight. . . . Caught! 
... Trapped! ... 

The commander was a misshapen dwarf with huge hunched 
shoulders and big head. 

‘ Aselamu, Aleikum,’ I called pleasantly and coolly. ‘ Greeting 
to you.’ 

‘Salaam aleikum wa Rahmat Allah,’ growled the Bedouin gut- 
turally, and staring fiercely from me to the burkah-covered women. 
‘ Greeting to you, and the peace of Allah.’ 

‘ Keif halak?’ I went on. ‘ How do you do ?’ and wondered if 
this were the end. . . . Would Mary shoot herself in time? ... 
Did my mission end here? .. . 

No, discipline like this did not go hand in hand with foul savagery. 
There was a hope... . 
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‘ Taiyib,’ replied the dwarf. ‘ Well ’—and proceeded to ask if 
we were alone. 

‘ Quite,’ I assured him, swiftly rejecting the idea of saying there 
was an army of my friends close behind, and asked in turn, with 
flowery compliments upon the drill and discipline of his squadron, 
who he was. 

‘Commander of a hundred in the army of my Lord the Emir el 
Hamel el Kebir, Leader of the Faithful, and Shadow of the Prophet 
of God,’ was the sonorous reply ; and with a falsely cheerful ejacula- 
tion of surprise and joy, I announced that I was the emissary of a 
Great Power to the Court of the Emir... . 

We rode‘ on, prisoner-guests of this fierce, rough, but fairly 
courteous Arab, in a hollow square of riflemen whose equipment, 
bearing, and discipline I could not but admire. . . . And what if 
this Emir had an army of such—and chose to preach a jehad, a Holy 
War for the establishment of a Pan-Islamic Empire and the over- 
throw of the power of the Infidel in Africa ? 


CHAPTER X. 


THE EMIR AND THE VIZIER. 


? 


‘And all around, God’s mantle of illimitable space... 


In a few hours we reached the Great Oasis, an astounding forest 
of palm-trees, roughly square in shape, with a ten-mile side. My 
first glimpse of the Bedouin inhabitants of this area showed me that 
here was a people as different in spirit from those of Zaguig as it 
was possible to be. There was nothing here of the furtively evil, 
lowering, suspicious fanaticism that makes ‘ holy ’ places so utterly 
damnable. Practically no notice was taken of our passage through 
the tent-villages and the more permanent little gsars of sand-brick 
and baked mud. The clean orderliness, prevalent everywhere, 
made me rub my eyes and stare again. 

At the ‘capital’ we were, after a long and anxious waiting, 
handed over to a person of some importance, a hadji by his green 
turban, and, after a brief explanation of us by our captor—addressed 
as Marbruk ben Hassan by the hadji—we were conducted to the 
Guest-tents. To my enormous relief, the girls were to be beneath 
the same roof as myself, and to occupy the anderun or hareem part 
of a great tent, which was divided from the rest by a heavy partition 
of felt. Presumably it was supposed that they were my wives. 
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This Guest-tent stood apart from the big village and near to a 
group of the largest and finest tents I ever saw in use by Arabs. 
They were not of the low black Bedouin type, spreading and squat, 
but rather of the pavilion type, such as the great Kaids of Morocco, 
or the Sultan himself, use. Not very far away was a neat row of 
the usual kind of low goatskin tent, which was evidently the ‘ lines’ 
of the soldiers of the bodyguard. Flags, flying from spears stuck 
in the ground, showed that the pavilions were those of the Emir 
—and a Soudanese soldier who came on sentry-go near the Guest- 
tent, that we were his prisoners. 

The hadji (a man whom I was to know later as the Hadji Abdul 
Salam, a marabout or mullah and a hakim or doctor), returned 
from announcing our arrival to the Emir. 

‘Our Lord the Emir el Hamel el Kebir offers you the three 
days’ hospitality, due by Koranic Law—and by the generosity of 
his heart—to all travellers. He will see you when you have rested. 
All that he has is yours,’ said he. 

‘Including the edge of his sword,’ I said to myself. 

But this was really excellent. I thought of poor Rohlfs and 
contrasted my reception at the Great Oasis with his at Kufara, 
near where he was foully betrayed and evilly treated. 

Not long afterwards, two black slave-women bore pots of 
steaming water to the anderun, and a boy brought me my share, 
less picturesquely, in kerosine-oil tins. 

‘Can I come in, Major ? ’ called Miss Vanbrugh. ‘ I’ve knocked 
at the felt door. . . . More felt than heard. . . . I want to dress 
your arm.’ 

I told her that I was feeling happier about her than I had done 
since we started, for I was beginning to hope and to believe that 
we were in the hands of an enlightened and merciful despot, instead 
of those of the truculent and destructive savage I had expected to 
find. 

‘How do you like this hotel?’ I inquired as she pinned the 
bandage. 

* Nothing like it in N’York,’ she replied. ‘ Maudie’s sitting on 
cushions and feeling she’s half a Sheikhess already. .. .” 

‘I’m going to put on my uniform,’ I announced. ‘ Will you 
and she help a one-armed cripple ?’ 

They did. And when the Hadji Abdul Salam, and a dear old 
gentleman named Dawad Fetata, came with one or two more 
ekhwan to conduct me to the presence of the Emir, I was a French 
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Field-Officer again, bathed, shaven, and not looking wholly un- 
worthy of the part I had to play. 


Seated on dyed camel-hair rugs piled on a carpet, were the 
Emir el Hamel el Kebir and his Vizier, the Sheikh el Habibka, 
stately men in fine raiment. I saw at a glance that the Emir, 
whatever he might claim to be, was no member of the family of Es 
Sayed Yussuf Haroun es Sayed es Mahdi es Senussi, and that if 
he pretended to be the expected ‘ Messiah,’ Sidi Sayed el Mahdi el 
Senussi, he was an impostor. For he was most unmistakably of 
Touareg stock, and from nowhere else could he have got the grey 
eyes of Vandal origin, which are fairly common among the Touareg, 
many of whom are blue-eyed and ruddy-haired. I liked his face 
immediately. This black-bearded, black-browed, hawk-faced Arab 
was a man of character, force, and power. But I wished I could 
see the mouth hidden beneath the mass of moustache and beard. 
Dignified, calm, courteous, strong, this was no ruffianly and swash- 
buckling fanatic. My hopes rose high. 

The Vizier, whose favour might be most important, I took to be 
of Touareg or Berber-Bedouin stock, he too being somewhat fair for 
adesert Arab. He was obviously a distant blood-relation of the Emir. 

These two men removed the mouth-pieces of their long-stemmed 
narghilehs from their lips and stared and stared and stared at me, 
in petrified astonishment—to which they were too stoical or too 
well-bred to give other expression. I suppose the last person they 
expected to see was a French officer in uniform, and they sat in 
stupefied silence. Had not the idea been too absurd, I could almost 
have thought that I saw a look of fear in their eyes. Perhaps they 
thought for a moment that I was the herald of a French army that 
was even then getting into position round the oasis! Fear is the 
father of cruelty, so I hoped that my fleeting impression was a false 
one. I would have disabused their minds by plunging straight in 
medias res, and announcing my business forthwith, but that this 
is not the way to handle Arabs. Only by devious paths can the 
goal be reached, and much meaningless faddhling (gossip) must 
precede the real matter on which the mind is fixed. 

I greeted the Emir with the correct honorifics and in the Arabic 
of the educated. He replied in an accent with which I was not 
familiar, that of the classical Arabic of the Hejaz, I supposed, called 
‘the Tongue of the Angels’ by the Arabs. Having exchanged 
compliments and inquired after each other’s health, with repeated 
VOL. LX.—NO. 359, N.S. 40 
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‘ Kief halaks ?’ and ‘ Taiyibs,’ I told the Emir of the attack upon 
us by the Touareg at the Salt Lake, and of my fears as to the fate 
of my followers. 

‘The Sons of Shaitan and the Forgotten of God! May they 
burn in Eblis eternally! Do they dare come within three days of 
me?’ growled the Emir, and clapped his hands. 

A black youth came running. 

“Send me Marbruk ben Hassan, the Commander of a Hundred,’ 
said the Emir, and when the deformed but powerful cripple came, 
and humbly saluted his Lord, the latter gave a prompt order. 

‘A hundred men. Ten days’ rations. Ride to the Pass of the 
Salt Lake. A band of the Forgotten of God were there three days 
ago. Start within the hour...’ He then whispered with him 
apart for a moment, and the man was gone. 

The Vizier had not ceased to stare unwaveringly at me, but he 
uttered no word. The Emir and I maintained a desultory and 
pointless conversation, which concluded with an invitation to feast 
with him that night. 

‘I hear that you are accompanied by two Nazrani ladies. I 
am informed that wives of Rowmis eat with their Lords and in the 
presence of other men. I shall be honoured if the Sitts, your wives 
doubtless ?—will grace my poor tent... .’ 

One thing I liked about the Emir was the gentlemanly way in 
which he had forborne to question me on the subject of the astound- 
ing presence of two white women. I accordingly told him the plain 
truth at once, thinking it wisest and safest. 

“You will receive no such treatment here as they of Zaguig 
meted unto you,’ said the Emir, when I had finished my story. 
‘They who come in peace may remain in peace. They who come 
in war remain in peace also—the peace of Death.’ His voice was 
steely if not menacing. ‘Do you come in peace or in war, Rowmi ?’ 
he then asked, and as I replied, 

‘On my head and my life, I come in peace, bearing a great and 
peaceful message,’ I fancied that both he and the Vizier looked 
relieved—and I again wondered if they imagined the presence or 
approach of a French army. 


Whatever I may forget, I shall remember that night’s diffa of 
cous-cous; a lamb stuffed with almonds and raisins, and roasted 
whole ; bamia, a favourite vegetable of the Arabs ; stewed chicken ; 
a pillau of rice, nuts, raisins and chopped meat; kaibabs of kid; 
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camel-milk curds; a paste-like macaroni cooked in butter, and 
heavy shortbread fried in oil and eaten with sugar. Between the 
courses, we drank bowls of lemon-juice to aid our appetites, and 
they needed aid as the hours wore on. When we were full to 
bursting, distended, comatose, came the ceremonial drinking of 
mint tea. After that, coffee. Finally we were offered very large 
cakes of very hard plain sugar. 

Only five were present, the Emir, the Vizier, Mary, Maudie, 
and myself. We sat cross-legged on a carpet round a red cotton 
cloth upon which was a vast brass tray, laden with blue bowls 
filled to overflowing, and we ate with our fingers. 

As I entered with Miss Vanbrugh and Maudie, and they dropped 
their barracans, thus exposing the two Paris frocks which the latter 
had put in the portmanteau at Zaguig, the effect upon the two 
Arabs was electrical. They were as men dreaming dreams and 
seeing visions. I thought the Emir was going to collapse as he 
looked at Mary; and I watched the Vizier devouring her with 
hungry eyes. I grew a little nervous. 

‘The Lady Sitt Miriyam Hankinson el Vanbrugh,’ said I, to 
make an imposing and sonorous mouthful of title, ‘and the Sitt 
Moad el Atkinson.’ 

I suppose they were the first white women the Arabs had seen, 
and they were struck dumb and senseless by their beauty. Nor was 
the effect of their hosts much less upon the girls. Miss Vanbrugh 
stared, fascinated, at the gorgeous figure of the Emir, while poor 
Maudie did not know whether she was on her head or her heels. 

‘ Sheikhs !’ she murmured. ‘ Real Sheikhs! Oh, sir, isn’t the 
big one a lovely man! ...’ The Emir, dragging his eyes from 
Mary, smiled graciously at the other fair woman, and murmured, 

‘Bismillah ! Sitt Moad. Oua Aleikoume Esselema, ’lhamdoula !’ 
and to me in his classic Arabic, ‘ Sweet as the dates of Buseima is 
her presence,’ which I duly translated. And then Mary found her 
voice. 

‘ Well, well! Major,’ she observed. ‘Aren’t they sure-enough 
genuine Parlour Sheikhs of song and story!’ and before I could 
stop her, she offered her hand to the Emir, her eyes dancing with 
delight. Probably neither the Emir nor the Vizier had ever ‘shaken 
hands’ before, but Mary’s smile, gesture, and ‘ Very pleased to meet 
you, Sheikh,’ were self-explanatory, and both the Arabs made 
a good showing at this new ceremonial of the strange Rowmis 
and their somewhat brazen, unveiled females. Indeed the Vizier 
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seemed to know more about holding Mary’s hand than releasing it, 
and again I grew nervous. 

When the Emir said to me, ‘ Let the other Lady, the Sitt Moadi, 
lay her hand upon my hands also,’ and I translated, I thought 
Maudie would have swooned with pleasure and confusion. Not 
only did the Emir ‘shake hands "—he stroked hands, and I grew 
less and less happy. An amorous Arab is something very amorous 
indeed. With these desert despots, to desire is to take, and if I 
were an obstacle it would be very easy to remove me. And what 
of the girls then? . . . As the meal progressed and the sense of 
strangeness and shyness wore off, I was glad that the Sheikh and 
his Vizier could not possibly know a word of English, for Miss 
Vanbrugh’s criticisms were pungent and Maudie’s admiration 
fulsome. 

I was kept busy translating the Emir’s remarks to the girls, 
and mistranslating the girls’ remarks concerning the appearance, 
manners, and probable customs of their hosts. At times I was in 
a cold perspiration of fear, as I thought of how utterly these two 
women were in the power of these men, and again at times, watching 
their faces, I saw no evil in them. Hard they were, perhaps 
relentless and ruthless, but not cruel, sensual, nor debauched. 

‘Major,’ Miss Vanbrugh remarked, ‘ d’you think these Parlour 
Sheikhs would like to hear a little song? . . . Tell them it’s grace 
after meat,’ and before I could offer my views on the propriety of 
thus entertaining our hosts, or translating her remark, I once more 
heard the familiar air, but this time to the words :— 


‘ The Sons of the Prophet are hardy and bold, 
And quite unaccustomed to fear ; 
But of all—the most reckless of life and of limb, 
Was Abdul the Bul-bul Emir! ... 
When they wanted a man to encourage the van, 
Or to shout “ Attaboy ! ”’ in the rear, 
Or to storm a redoubt, 
They always sent out 
For Abdul the Bul-bul Emir ! 
For Abdul the Bul-bul Emir! ’ 


The Arabs stared, almost open-mouthed, and I explained that 
after-dinner singing was a custom with the Roumis, and that the 
song, out of compliment to our hosts, described the greatness, 
wisdom, virtue, and courage of another famous Emir. 
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When we were at last permitted to cease from eating, and white- 
clad servants removed the remains of the diffa, the Emir bade me 
request Mary Vanbrugh to talk of her country and her home, that 
I might translate her words to him. He then asked many questions 
through me. 

Thereafter he directed that Maudie should talk. But having 
almost realised the ambition of her life, Maudie was shy and could 
only stammer incoherently while gazing bright-eyed, flushed, with 
parted lips and quickened breathing, at the huge, handsome, and 
gorgeously arrayed Emir. 

The Vizier, the Sheikh el Habibka, scarcely uttered a word the 
whole evening, but he hardly took his eyes from Miss Vanbrugh’s 
face. In the bad moments to which I have alluded, I felt that if 
the worst came to the worst, Maudie would be imprisoned in the 
Emir’s hareem, and Mary in that of this Sheikh el Habibka—unless 
the Emir took them both. . . . The sooner I could dangle before 
their eyes the million francs and the enormous advantages of an 
entente and an alliance with France, the better it would be ; and the 
less they saw of the girls the better it would be also. . . . 

‘Well, Major, it’s time you went to bed,’ said Mary. ‘Remember 
you're a sick man ! ’ 

‘ We can’t move till the Emir gives the hint,’ I replied. 

‘ Well, I wish he’d do it, the great old coot. Tell him what I’m 
saying, Major—that he fancies he’s some punkins, but he’s not the 
perfect little gentleman he thinks he is, or he’d see I’m tired to 
death,’ and she yawned heavily... . 

Luckily the Emir shortly afterwards suggested that we might 
be weary, and though I told him that no one could be weary in his 
presence, he hinted that he was so in mine. The leave-taking made 
it clear that Maudie’s hand delighted the Emir, while that of Mary 
was precious in the sight of the Sheikh el Habibka. There was a 
look of determination in that man’s eye... . 

As we entered the Guest-tent I said to Miss Vanbrugh, ‘ Scream 
if there’s any trouble in the night.’ 

_ ‘Scream? I shall shoot. Let the “ trouble ” do the screaming. 
Good night, Major,’ was this independent and courageous young 
lady’s reply. 

The next day I had an interview with the Emir, in the presence, 
as always, of the Vizier, and, after infinite meanderings around all 
subjects but the real one, we came to it at last. I made it clear 
that what I offered him was the friendship of a most powerful 
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protector, great wealth, and all the advantages that would ensue 
if a caravan-road were made and guarded from the Great Oasis to 
Zaguig, and trade relations opened up between his people and the 
North. I glanced at the possibility of our supplying him with 
arms, including machine-guns and, possibly, light artillery—later 
on. I grew eloquent in showing him how the friendship of France 
could raise him to a safe independence, and how, in the réle of 
protégé of France, he could benefit his people and give them the 
blessings of civilisation. 

The Emir repeated my phrase, but with a peculiar intonation. 
‘The blessings of civilisation!’ he mused. ‘Drink. . . . Disease. 
. . . Unrest. . . . Machine-guns. . . . Has the civilisation of the 
Roumis always proved such a blessing to the darker races who have 
come in contact with it ?’ 

The two stroked their beards, and eyed me long and thought- 
fully. I assured the Emir that it would be in his power to pick 
and choose. Isolated as his people were, there need be no ‘ contact.’ 
All France wanted was his friendship. Provided he were loyal and 
kept the terms of the treaty exactly, he could use the subsidy as he 
pleased, and could discriminate between the curses and the real 
blessings of Western civilisation. Surely he could see to it that only 
good ensued? Nothing was farther from the thoughts of the 
French Government than interference—much less conquest, or even 
* peaceful penetration.’ All we asked was that the Confederation 
which he ruled should bea source of strength and not of weakness to 
us—that the Great Oasis should be an outpost of France in the hands 
of the Emir el Hamel el Kebir. . . . And I hinted at his own danger 
from others who would not come to him thus, with offers of gold and 

protection, but with armies. .. . 

‘We will talk of these matters again,’ said the Emir at length. 
‘ Khallas! It is finished. . . .’ 

That evening a riding party was arranged, and, mounted on 
beautiful horses, the Sheikh el Habibka and Miss Vanbrugh rode 
together; the Emir, on a white camel, rode with Maudie—who, 
very wisely, would not get on a horse; and I rode with a party of 
fine courteous Arabs who were minor sheikhs, officers of the soldiery, 
councillors, friends, and hangers-on of the Emir and the Vizier. 

We rode through the Oasis out into the desert. I did not enjoy 
my ride, for, before very long, I lost sight of the two girls, and 
could only hope for the best while fearing the worst. . . . Women 
are so attracted by externals and so easily deceived by a courteous 
and gallant manner. One comfort was that neither girl could speak 
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a word of Arabic, so there was nothing to fear from plausible 
tongues. Any love-making would have to be done in dumb-show, 
and I was beginning to feel that there was no likelihood of force 
majeure—both men giving me the impression of innate gentleman- 
liness and decency. Still—Arabs are Arabs, and this was the 
Sahara—and, as I noted that the Emir returned with Miss Vanbrugh 
and the Vizier with Maud, I wanted nothing so much as to get safely 
away with my women-folk and a signed treaty of alliance. 


But this was just what I could not do. Time after time I 
sought audience with the Emir, only to find that he was engaged 
or sleeping or busy or absent from the Oasis. Time after time, 
when his guest at meat, riding, or faddhling with him on the rug- 
strewn carpet before the pavilions, I tried to get him to discuss the 
object of my visit—but in vain. Always it was, ‘ We will talk of 
it to-morrow, Inshallah.’ His eternal ‘ Bokra ! Bokra !’ was as bad 
as the mafiana of the Spaniards. And ‘to-morrow’ never came... . 

The return of Marbruk ben Hassan and his camel squadron 
brought me news that depressed me to the depths and darkened 
my life for days. I was given understanding of the expression 
‘a broken heart.’ . . . Evidently my heroes had fought to their last 
cartridge, and had then been overwhelmed. Beneath a great cairn 
of stones, Marbruk and his men had buried the tortured, defiled, 
mangled remains of Dufour, Achmet and Djikki. It was plain to 
me that Suleiman had deserted, for the parts of only three corpses 
were found, and the track of a single camel fleeing south-eastward 
from the spot. That he had not fought to the last, and then 
escaped or been captured alive by the Touareg, was shown by the 
fact that, where he had lain, there were but few empty cartridge- 
cases, compared with the number lying where my men had died ; 
and by the fact of the track of the fleeing camel. 

I retired to my tent, saying I wished to see no one for a day, 
and that I wanted no food. It was a black and dreadful day for 
me, the man for whom those humble heroes had fought and died ; 
and for hours I was hard put to it to contain myself. I did see 
some one, however-—for Miss Vanbrugh entered silently, dressed 
my rapidly healing wound, and then stroked my hair and brow and 
cheek so kindly, so gently, and with such deep understanding 
sympathy that I broke down. I could almost have taken her in 
my arms, but that I would not trade on my misery and her sym- 
pathy—and without a word spoken between us she went back to 
the anderun . . . the blessed, beautiful, glorious woman. 
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Did she understand at last? ... Duty... . My duty to my 
General, my Service, and my Country. 


That evening she was visited by the future Sheikh of the tribe 
that had first accepted the Emir, a charming and delightful little 
boy, dressed exactly like a grown man. With him came his sister, 
a most lovely girl, the Sitt Leila Nakhla. Her, the two girls found 
haughty, distant, disapproving, and I gathered that the visit was 
not a success—apart from the question of the language difficulty. 

Bedouin women do not go veiled in their own villages and 
camps, and I saw this Arab ‘ princess’ at a feast given by her 
guardian, the white-bearded, delightful old gentleman Sidi Dawad 
Fetata. It was soon very clear to me that the Sitt Leila Nakhla 
worshipped the Emir ; that the grandson of old Sidi Dawad Fetata 
worshipped the Sitt Leila Nakhla; and that the latter detested 
our Maudie, from whose face the Emir’s eye roved but seldom. 
The little London sparrow was the hated rival of a princess, for the 
hand of a powerful ruler! Oh, Songs of Araby and Tales of fair 
Kashmir! What a world it is! 

But what troubled me more than hate was love—the love that 
I could see dawning in the eyes of the Sheikh el Habibka as he sat 
beside Miss Vanbrugh and plied her with tit-bits from the bowls. 
I watched him like a lynx, and he me. How he hated me!... 
Time after time I saw him open his lips to speak, sigh heavily, and 
say nothing. But if he said nothing he did a good deal—including 
frequent repetitions of the Roumi ‘ shake-hands ’ custom, which he 
misinterpreted as a hold-hands habit. He had learnt the words, 
and would say, ‘ Shakand, Mees,’ from time to time, in what he 
thought was English. 

And Mary? She wasinfinitelyamused. Amused beyond all cause 
that I could see ; and I was really angry when she glanced from me 
to the Sheikh el Habibka—he holding her hand warmly clasped in 
both of his—and quietly hummed, in a conversational sort of voice, 


‘ Said the Bul-bul, “‘ Young man, is your life then so dull 
That you’re anxious to end your career ? 

For Infidel, know—that you’ve trod on the toe 
Of Abdul, the Bul-bul Emir! ” 

The Bul-bul then drew out his trusty chibouque, 
And shouting out “‘ Allak Akbar! ” 

Being also intent on slaughter, he went 

For Ivan Petruski Skivah!’... 
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This interested the Sitt Leila Nakhla not at all. She watched 
Maudie, while young Yussuf Latif Fetata watched Leila. To me 
this girl was most charming, but became a little troublesome in 
her demands that I should translate every remark that Maudie 
made. I believe the Sitt’s position in the tribe was unique, owing 
to her relationship to the future Sheikh, and the kind indulgence of 
the Emir, who treated her as a child. 

The chief result of this feast was to increase my anxiety and 
to add to my determination to bring my business to an issue and 
depart. 


CHAPTER XI. 
* CHOOSE.’ 


But now, alas! the attitude of the Emir and of his all-important 
and powerful Vizier toward me began to change. They grew less 
friendly and my position less that of guest than prisoner-guest, if 
not prisoner. The most foolish proverb of the most foolish nation 
in the world is, ‘ When you get near women you get near trouble,’ 
but in this instance it seemed to apply. Mary and Maudie were 
the trouble; for the Emir was undoubtedly falling in love with 
Maudie, and the Vizier with Mary. I wondered what would have 
happened if they had both fallen in love with the same girl. I 
suppose one of them would have died suddenly, in spite of the fact 
that they appeared to be more like brothers than master and 
servant. 

And there was no hope in me for Maudie. Maudie blossomed 
and Maudie bloomed. If ever I saw a wildly-quietly, composedly- 
distractedly, madly-sanely happy woman, it was our Maudie. She 
grew almost lovely. How many of us have an incredibly impossible 
beautiful dream—and find it come impossibly true? Maudie had 
dreamed of attar-scented, silk-clad, compelling but courtly Sheikhs, 
ever since she had read some idiotic trash; and now an attar- 
scented, silk-clad, compelling but courtly Sheikh was (in Maudie’s 
words) ‘ after’ Maudie ! 

And Miss Vanbrugh? She, too, seemed happy as the day was 
long, albeit capricious; and though she did not apparently en- 
courage the Sheikh el Habibka, nor ‘ flirt’ exactly, she undoubtedly 
enjoyed his society, as well as that of the Emir, and rode alone 
with either of them, without fear. They must have been silent 
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rides—with a strange dumb alphabet! Nor would she listen to my 
words of warning. 

‘Don’t you worry, Major de Beaujolais,’ she would say, ‘I tell 
you they are all right. Yes, both of them. I am just as safe with 
them as I am with you. . . . And I’m awfully safe with you, Major, 
am I not ?’ 

Women always know better than men—until they find they 
know nothing about the matter at all. 

The next thing that I did not like was the giving of feasts to 
which the girls alone were invited ; and then feasts at which Mary 
alone, or Maudie alone, was the guest. However, such invitations 
were commands, of course; the feasts were held in the Emir’s 
pavilion, which was but a few yards from our tent; I took care 
that the girls had their pistols, and I always sat ready for instant 
action if I should hear a scream when either of them was there 
alone. Nor was there any great privacy observed, for servants 
were in and out with dishes, and unless there was a strong gibli 
blowing, the pavilion entrance was open. But more and more I 
became a prisoner, and now when I took my daily ride it was with 
Marbruk ben Hassan and an escort—for my ‘ protection.’ 

One night, as I lay awake, the horrible thought occurred to me 
of using Miss Vanbrugh and Maudie to further my ends—and I 
was almost sick at the bare idea. Whence come these devilish 
thoughts into clean minds ? 

No. At that I drew the line. My life for France, but not a 
girl’s honour. . . . I thrust the vile thought from me. Soon after- 
wards I fell asleep and had a curious dream. . . . I was in a vast 
hall, greater than any built by mortal hands. At the end to which 
I faced were vast black velvet curtains. As I stood gazing at these, 
expectant, they parted and rolled away, revealing a huge pair of 
golden scales, in each great cup of which was seated a most beautiful 
woman. One, a noble and commanding figure, wore the Cap of 
Liberty, and I knew her to be the Genius and Goddess and Embodi- 
ment of France. . . . The other, a beautiful and beseeching figure, 
I saw to be Mary Vanbrugh. 

Each of these lovely creatures gave me a smile of ineffable 
sweetness and extended a welcoming hand... . A great voice 
cried ‘ Choose,’ and, as I strode forward, the great curtains fell— 
and the dream became a nightmare in which a colossal brazen god 
stretched a vast hand from a brazen sky to destroy me where I 
stood in the midst of an illimitable arid desert. . . . 
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Then to me, one night, came the Emir and the Vizier, clearly 
on business bent. There was nofaddhling. Assoonas I had offered 
them seats upon the rugs and produced my last Turkish cigarettes, 
the Emir got to business. 

‘Touching the treaty with your Excellency’s great country,’ 
he began, and my heart leapt with hope. ‘I will sign it—on terms. 
.. . On terms further than those named hitherto.’ 

He stopped and appeared to be enjoying the Turkish cigarette 
intensely. 

‘ And they are, Commander of the Faithful and Shadow of the 
Prophet ? ’ I inquired. 

‘That you take the treaty, signed and sealed by me, and 
witnessed by my Vizier and twelve ekhwan—and leave the two Sitis 
whom you brought here.’ 


So it had come! I was faced with the decision of a lifetime ! 

‘ That is impossible, Emir el Hamel el Kebir,’ I seemed to hear 
myself reply, after a minute of acute agony, which bathed me in 
perspiration from head to foot. 

The Emir raised his big black eyebrows and gave me a super- 
cilious, penetrating hawk-stare of surprise and anger. 

‘And why ?’ he inquired quietly. 

‘ Because they put themselves under my protection,’ I replied, 
‘and I have put myself and them under yours. . . .’ 

‘And I am merely suggesting that they remain there,’ inter- 
rupted the Emir. 

‘For how long ?’ I sneered. 

‘ That is for them to say,’ was the reply. 

‘ Then let them say it,’ I answered. ‘ Emir, I have treated you 
as a Bedouin Chief, a true Arab of the Desert, a man of chivalry, 
honour, hospitality, and greatness. Would you, in return, speak 
to me of trafficking in women? .. .’ 

To hell with their treaty and their tribes, . . —and then the 
face of my uncle, the words of his letters, and memories of my life- 
work rose before my eyes. . . . Neither of these girls was a French- 
woman. ...I had not asked them to come here....I had 
warned them against coming. . . . I had told them plainly that 
I was going on a mission of national importance. . . . And de 
Lannec. . . . ‘ Exit de Lannec!...’ Istrode up and down the 
tent, the two Arabs, calm, imperturbable, stroking their beards and 
watching me. . . . I reasoned with myself, as a Frenchman should, 
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logically. Glorious logic—the foe of sloppiness, emotionalism, 
sentimentality. 

I can but hope, looking back upon this crucial moment of my 
life, that such matters as my utter ruin and disgrace; my loss of 
all that made life good; my fall from a place of honour, dignity, 
and opportunity, to the very gutters of life; my renunciation of 
ambition, reward, and success—weighed with me not at all, and 
were but as dust in the balance. . . . 

I can but hope that, coolly and without bias, I answered the 
question as to whether the interests of France, the lives of thousands 
of men, the loss of incalculable treasure should, or should not, 
out-weigh the interests of two foreign women. Should thousands 
of French soldiers suffer wounds and death—or should these two 
girls enter the hareems of Arab Sheikhs? . . . Should I fulfil the 
trust reposed in me or betray it ? 

‘I want tools that will not turn in my hand. . . . Tools on which 
I can absolutely rely,’ my uncle—my General, the representative of 
my Country—had said to me; and I had willingly offered myself 
as a tool that would not turn in his hand . . . that would not fail 
And if ‘ it is expedient that one man shall die for the people,’ 
was it not expedient that two foreign women should be sacrificed 
to prevent a war, to save an Empire? . . . Two lives instead of 
two thousand, twenty thousand, two hundred thousand... . 

If, as my uncle said, there would always be danger in Morocco 
to the French African Empire, and if, whenever that danger arose, 
this great Tribal Confederation became a source of even greater 
danger... ? 

‘And for what was I here? For what had I been fashioned 
and made, taught and trained, hammered on the hard anvil of 
experience ? . . . Why was I im my Service—but to do the very thing 
that tt now lay in my hand to do?’ As an honest and honourable 
man, I must put the orders of my General, the honour and tradition 
of my Service, and, above all, the welfare of my Country, before 
everything—and everybody. Logic showed me the truth—and 
suddenly, I stopped in my stride, turned, and shook my fist in the 
Emir’s very face and shouted :—‘ Damn your black face and blacker 
soul, you filthy hound! Get out of my tent before I throw you out, 
you bestial swine! . . . WHITE WOMEN! You black dogs and sons 
of dogs . . ./’ and shaking with rage, I pointed to the doorway of 
my tent. 
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They rose and went—and, with them, went all my hopes of 
success. What had I done? What had I done? ... But Mary 
—sweet, lovely, brave, fascinating Mary . . . and that black-bearded 
dog! Let France sink beneath the sea first. . . . 

But what had I done? ... What had I done? ... What 
is ‘Right’ and what is ‘Wrong’? What voice had I obeyed ? 
Anyhow, I was unfit, utterly unfit, for my great Service—and I 
would break my sword and burn my uniform, go back to my uncle, 
confess what I had done, and enlist in the Foreign Legion. . . . 

Oh, splendid de Lannec! . . . He was right, of course... . 

But this was ruin and the end of Henri de Beaujolais. 

Then a voice through the felt wall that cut off my part of the 
tent from the anderun said, 

‘Your language certainly sounded bad, Major! I am glad I 
don’t understand Arabic ! ’ 

I was not very sure that I was glad she did not. And as little 
as she understood Arabic did I understand whether I had done 
right or wrong. But one thing I understood. I was a Failure. 
.. . [ had failed my General, my Service, and my Country—but 
yet I somehow felt I had not failed my higher Self... . 


It was the next morning that Miss Vanbrugh greeted me with 
the words, ‘ Major, you haven’t congratulated me yet. I had an 
honest-to-God offer of marriage from a leading citizen of this burg 
yesterday. . . . I’m blushing still. . . . Inwardly... .’ 

I was horrified. . . . What next ? 

‘From whom ?’ I asked. 

‘The Sheikh el Habibka el Wazir.’ 

‘Good God!’ I groaned. ‘Miss Vanbrugh, we shall have to 
walk very, very delicately... .’ 

‘So’ll the Sheikh-lad,’ observed Mary grimly. 

‘ But how did he make the proposal ? ’ I inquired, knowing that 
no one in the place could translate and interpret except myself. 

‘By signs and wonders,’ answered the girl. ‘Some wonders ! 
He certainly made himself clear . . .!’ 

“Was he? ... Did he? .. .’ I stammered, hardly knowing 
how to ask if the ruffian had seized her in his hot, amorous embrace 
and made fierce love to her. . . . My blood boiled, though my 
heart sank, and I knew that depth of trembling apprehension that 
is the true Fear—the fear for another whom we—whom we— 
esteem. 
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‘Now don’t you go prying heavy-hoofed into a young thing’s 
first love affair, Major—because I shan’t stand for it,’ replied Miss 
Vanbrugh. 

‘ Had you your pistol with you?’ Iasked. 

‘I had, Major,’ was the reply. ‘I don’t get caught that way 
twice.’ 

And I reflected that if the Sheikh el Habibka el Wazir was still 
alive, he had not been violent. 


That day I was not allowed to ride out for exercise, and a big 
Soudanese sentry was posted closer to my tent-door. Hitherto I 
had felt myself under strict surveillance ; now I was under actual 
arrest. The girls were invited, or ordered, to go riding as usual, 
and my frame of mind can be imagined. Nothing could save 
them. . . . Nothing could now bring about the success of my 
mission—unless it were the fierce greed of these Arabs for gold. 
. . . I was a wretchedly impotent puppet in their hands. . . . Now 
that I had mortally insulted and antagonised these fierce despots, 
what could I do to protect the woman ... the women . . . whom 
I had brought here, and whose sole hope and trust wereinme?... 

I realised that a mighty change had been slowly taking place 
in my mind, and that it had been completed in the moment that the 
Emir had offered to sell me the treaty for the bodies of these girls. 
. . . [ knew now that—instead of the fate of Mary Vanbrugh being 
an extra anxiety at the back of a mind filled with care concerning 
the treaty—the fate of the treaty was an extra anxiety at the 
back of a mind filled with care concerning the fate of Mary 
Vanbrugh ! 

Why should this be? I had begun by disliking her. . . . At 
times I had hated her . . . and certainly there were times when 
she appeared to loathe me utterly. . . . Why should life, success, 
duty, France herself, all weigh as nothing in the balance against 
her safety ?....De Lannec? Fool, trifler, infirm of purpose, 
devoid of sense of proportion, broken reed and betrayer of his 
Service and his Motherland—or unselfish hero and gallant gentleman ? 


And what mattered the answer to that question, if I was an 


impotent prisoner, absolutely helpless in the power of this out- 
raged Emir—and she was riding with him, alone. .. . 


(Zo be continued.) 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


TuE Editor of Tur CorNHILL Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 39. 


(The Third of the Series.) 
‘ There was a time when , grove, and ———, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light.’ 


1. *Stationed with his lyre 
Supreme among the Elysian quire.’ 








2. ‘Spotless in life, and as wise.’ 


3. ‘ Health, meekness, , quietness secure, 
And industry of body and of mind.’ 


4. ‘ The Sonnet glittered a gay myrtle leaf 
Amid the cypress with which 
His visionary brow.’ 


5. ‘ That tall fern, 
So stately, of the queen named.’ 


6. ‘I would fare like that or this, 
Find my in my bliss.’ 
Acrostic No. 39 is taken entirely from Wordsworth. 
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RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 
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4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting — 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the © 
back. 
5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send — 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 39 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
THE CorRNHILL Macazinzg, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive — 
not later than May 20. 


Prom: Byron, Don Juan, iii., 86. 
Liauts : ‘ 

1, Shakespeare, tas Taming of the 
ANSWER TO No. 38. Shrew, ii., ‘ 
rani 2. Macaulay, The Battle of the Lake 

00 Regillus, iv. 
venin . Scuthey, The Inchcape Rock. 
nterprete . Sheridan, The Critic, i., 2. 
i . Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. The 
Jackdaw of Rheims. 
. Scott, Marmion, v., 12. 

. Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxv. 

. Campbell, Battle of the Baltic. 


Acrostic No. 37 (‘ Flower Desert’): Answers were received from 339 solvers: 
296 of them were quite correct, 29 were partly correct, and there were 14 that 
lacked coupon or pseudonym or else infringed Rule 4 or 5. The third light was 
the chief difficulty. 

The first correct answer that was opened came from ‘ Cottager,’ and she wins 
the monthly prize. Miss M. D. Barker, The Cottage, Bakewell, Derbyshire, is 
entitled to choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


Dist MH go tor 
HORE DayO 


Prorm: Longfellow, Hiawatha, iii. 
Liauts : 
ANSWER TO THE Extra DovBLE 1. Kipling, Songs from Books. A 
AoRosTIC. Servant when he retgneth. 
1 £E as Y 2. J. Ingelow, The Dreams that 
2. W ilvermor E came true. 
3. A ngelic A 3. Fanny Burney, Hvelina, letter 
20. 


The result of the ninth series depends on the above acrostic, and will be 
announced next month. 
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4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consi 

of oe word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at #j 
bac 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to 
them at all. 2 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must sem 
the complete solution as bog wish it, and not merely state the desired alteratig 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 39 should be addressed to the Acrostic Edit 
Tue CorRNHILL MaGazinez, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arri 
not later than May 20. 


Prozm: Byron, Don Juan, iii., 86) 
Licuts : 
1. Shakespeare, The Taming of 
ANSWER TO No. 38. Shrew, ii., 1. 
rani . Macaulay, The Battle of the a 
00 Regillus, iv. 5 
venin . Southey, The Inchcape Roc! ; 
nterprete . Sheridan, The Critic, i., 2. 
i . Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, | 
Jackdaw of Rheims. ro 
. Scott, Marmion, v.; 12. — 
. Tennyson, In Memoriam, ox® 
. Campbell, Battle of the Balti¢ 
Acrostic No. 37 (‘ Flower Desert’): Answers were received from 339 solvé 
296 of them were quite correct, 29 were partly correct, and there were 14 
lacked coupon or pseudonym or else infringed Rule 4 or 5. The third light 
the chief difficulty. 
The first correct answer that was opened came from ‘ Cottager,’ and che wi 
the monthly prize. Miss M. D. Barker, The Cottage, Bakewell, Derbys 
entitled to choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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Prom: Longfellow, Hiawatha, it 
Licuts : 

ANSWER TO THE ExTRA DouBLE 1. Kipling, Songs from Books. | 
AcRosTIC. Servant when he reigneth. 
as . @ 2. J. Ingelow, The Dreams | 
ilvermor E came true. & 

ngelic A 3. Fanny Burney, Zvelina, 

20. : 


The result of the ninth series depends on the above acrostic, and 
announced next month. 
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WOKOUNL 


0OKS ON GARDENING 


KES AND SHRUBS HARDY IN THE 


RITISH ISLES. By W. J. BEAN, Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
ew. Fourth Edition. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 

fis comprehensive work contains brief descriptions of all the species and 
ore important varieties of hardy woody plants established in cultivation, 
th notes on their distinctive characters, garden value and culture. The 


hes-of the last ten years have been incorporated in. this new 
63s. net. 





2DENING FOR THE XXTH CENTURY 


r ARLES ELEY, M.A., F.L.S. ‘ Eminently sane, eminently readable, 
fen witty with a wit that leaves no sting, eminently practical, well printed 
well illustrated.’— Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. Cheaper 
tion. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


iE VEGETABLE GARDEN 

lastrations, Descriptions and Culture of the Garden Vegetables of Cold 
eeperate Climates. By MM. Vilmorin-Andrieux. English Edition 

blished under the direction of WILLIAM ROBINSON. Revised (Third) 

lit ition with an Addendum by W. P. Thompson. Illustrated. 30s. net. 


~ BULB BOOK 
FBulbous and Tuberous Plants for the Open-Air, Stove, and Greenhouse. 
‘JOHN WEATHERS. Containing particulars as to descriptions, culture, 
opagation, etc., of plants from all parts of the world having bulbs,‘corms, 
$ or rhizomes (orchids excluded). Illustrated. 3 18s. net. 


E KITCHEN GARDEN AND THE COOK 
i Alphabetical Guide to the Cultivation of. Vegetables, with Recipes for 

king them. By CECILIA MARIA PEARSE. ‘The most extensive 
ee shed. ’—A berdeen Daily Journal. 4s. 6d. net. 


f CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES IN POTS 


Bost BRACE. The result of very many years’ practical experience. 
Valuable contribution to a very interesting phase of fruit-culture.’ — 
@ Field. Illustrated. Second impression. 6s. net. 


ENCH MARKET GARDENING 
th Practical Details of intensive Cultivation for English Growers. By 
HN WEATHERS. With an Introduction by WILLIAM ROBINSON. 
fell written and is easily understood.’—Fruit, Flower and Vegetable 
aes’ Journal. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


RDY ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING TREES 


D SHRUBS. By A. D. WEBSTER. ‘We commend the book on 
sundoubted merits as a reference work and guide.’—Journal of 
pulture. Third Edition. 5s. net. 
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EDUCATION 


ONE .OF.THE MOST VALUABLE ASSETS I 
LIFE IS 3 


A SOUND EDUCATION | 


The Cost, however, like everythiiig 
else in these days, has increased, and a 
many a Parent is disappointed that - 
a particularly desired School proves 
to be financially out of reach. | 


THE EDUCATIONAL ASSURANG 


OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUT 0 


ee 


is designed to provide a fixed sum for a ses : 
number of years. 3 


For Example: A Parent aged 32 next birthday 

by paying £35 15s. 10d. per annum can ensure 

a payment of {100 per annum for five years, 

commencing at the end of 12 years. In the 

event of the Parent’s death before 12 years 

have elapsed the 5 annual payments commence 
at once, 


A prospectus giving full particulars of this Scheme will be sent a’ 
application to: % 


‘The Scottish Provident Instituti 


(Estd. 1837) : : 
Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinbul 
London: 3 Lombard Street,E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, Si 


FUNDS £18,850,000° 
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